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IN MEMORIAM 


Dr. Ausrey A. Douce ass, loyal friend and associate, passed away 
in Sacramento, May 8, 1952. 

It has been my good fortune to know Aubrey Douglass over a 
long period of years. He was an inspiration to me when I was a 
student at Pomona College attending there while employed in the 
Pomona City Schools. I later studied under him at the Graduate 
School of Claremont College where he was the Director. During 
the time he was assistant superintendent in the State Department 
of Education we had frequent opportunities to become better ac- 
quainted in active school administration. 

Through all of those experiences I learned to know and appre- 
ciate Dr. Douglass for his strength of character because he dis- 
played unusual determination in carrying on his responsibilities at 
all times and under all circumstances. He answered the call to duty 
and resigned his position as City Superintendent of Modesto, when 
I urged him to accept the position as Associate Superintendent of 
Public Instruction and Chief, Division of State Colleges and 
Teacher Education. 

Dr. Douglass loved his family, friends, and associates to whom 
he gave his wise counsel and staunch leadership. His was that sense 
of loyalty, honesty, and justice which marks the true citizen of 
America. 

California and the United States have grown to increased stature 
and effectiveness in the field of higher education because of his 
work. We take inspiration to carry on from such a life of sincere 


devotion. 
Du, £ 


Superintendent of Public Instruction 
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The Career of AUBREY A. DOUGLASS 


Ausrey A. Douetass was born in Greenwood County, 
Kansas, on February 26, 1887. He earned his bachelor’s de- 
gree at Kansas State Teachers College, his master’s degree 
and his doctor’s degree at Clark University, Worcester, 
Massachusetts. He began his career in education as a high 
school teacher at Wamego, Kansas, High School, following 
which he served as principal. During 1917-18, he served in 
the United States Army as a second lieutenant in the Infantry. 
In 1919, he was appointed as assistant professor of education 
at the State College of Washington, where he remained until 
1924. At that time he went to Harvard University Graduate 
School of Education as a lecturer on education. From 1926 
to 1935 he served as professor of education at Pomona College 
and as professor of education and head of the department of 
education at Claremont Colleges, Claremont, California. 
From 1935 to 1937 he headed the Division of Secondary Edu- 
cation of the California State Department of Education, fol- 
lowing which he returned to Claremont Colleges as the’ 
director of graduate studies. He then was appointed as assist- 
ant superintendent of public instruction and chief of the 
Division of Secondary Education and served in this capacity 
from 1938 to 1943. During the years 1943-47, he was city 
superintendent of schools at Modesto. Since 1947 he has been 
serving as Associate Superintendent of Public Instruction and 
Chief of the Division of State Colleges and Teacher Educa- 
tion, except for a period of time in 1947-48 when he was a 
member of the committee of three which made the survey on 
Needs of California in Higher Education. This survey is the 
basis for the present progress in higher education in Cali- 
fornia. In 1936 he was a Fellow of the Oberlaendar Trust in 
Germany studying schools. He was a member of the National 
Education Association, California Teachers Association, Cali- 
fornia Society of Secondary Education, Western Colleges 
Association, California Association of Schoo] Administrators, 
Phi Delta Kappa, Phi Kappa Phi, Kappa Delta Pi, and of the 
Masonic Lodge. He contributed many articles to educational 
journals and was the author of The Junior High School 
(1917), Secondary Education (1927), Modern Secondary 
Education (1938), and The American School System (1934, 
revised 1940). 
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This is the ninth and final article in a series dealing 
with progress in implementing the “Framework for 
Public Education in California.” 

Since the “Framework” is a body of general prin- 
ciples covering the entire range of public education, 
it must be reinterpreted in the form of specific action 
programs for different levels and different fields of 
specialization. These articles show how the “Frame- 
work” is being put to practical use in specific situations. 


IMPLEMENTING “THE FRAMEWORK” THROUGH 
SPECIAL EDUCATION FOR EXCEPTIONAL 
CHILDREN AND YOUTH 


Prepared by the Staff of the BUREAU OF SPECIAL EDUCATION, 
under the direction of F. W. DOYLE, Chief 


Public education as an institution of all the people is dedicated to the 
principle of education for all children and youth and has the responsi- 
bility of offering equal educational opportunities for the children and 
youth it serves. Pupils who are markedly different from the so-called 
“normal” child cannot adjust satisfactorily to the regular school program. 
Such pupils are called “exceptional,” the term being used to refer to those 
who deviate from what is supposed to be average in physical, mental, 
emotional, or social characteristics to such an extent that they require 
special educational services in order to develop to their maximum ca- 
pacity.t Included among the exceptional are pupils who are blind, par- 
tially seeing, deaf, hard of hearing, mentally retarded, intellectually gifted, 
orthopedically handicapped; those with speech defects, emotional and 
social maladjustments; and those who because of severe handicap or ill- 
ness are confined to their homes or in hospitals. 

Inherent in the tenets of A Framework for Public Education in Cali- 
fornia? is the doctrine that every child is entitled to an education that is 
commensurate with his potentialities. California is therefore attempting 
to provide special educational opportunities that will permit exceptional 
children to develop their abilities to the fullest possible extent. 

Why is special education necessary? All pupils cannot profit fully from 
the group education techniques generally used in public schools. A 
blind child learns to read only through the use of the tactile sense. A 
boy or girl born deaf can be taught language and speech only through 
special and individualized techniques of teaching. A child with a severe 
locomotion handicap requires special tables, desks, and chairs as part of 

1 The Education of Exceptional Children. Forty-ninth Yearbook of the National Society for the 
Study of Education, Part II. Chicago 37: National Society for the Study of Education, 1950, p. 3. 


2 A Framework for Public Education in California, prepared by the California Framework Com- 
mittee. Bulletin of the California State Department of Education, Vol. XIX, No. 6, November, 1950. 
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his classroom equipment. If exceptional pupils such as these are to have 
educational opportunity equal to that provided for pupils who see, hear, 
and move about normally, they must be instructed in small groups under 
the direction of specially trained teachers who use special equipment and 
supplies. Children with handicaps of a lesser degree, such as the partially 
seeing, the hard of hearing, and those with speech defects, may be en- 
rolled in regular classes with nonhandicapped pupils but to enjoy educa- 
tional equality they also must receive special consideration in connection 
with their individual differences and needs. The hard-of-hearing child 
usually requires speech correction and instruction in lip reading; the 
partially seeing require textbooks in large print, special desks, and good 
lighting conditions; the pupil with a speech defect must have special in- 
struction to alleviate his difficulty. 

How is California meeting the special educational needs of exceptional 
children? The Framework statement calls attention to the fact that schools 
must provide a program of prevention, discovery, and correction of minor 
difficulties of mentally and physically handicapped persons before such 
difficulties become serious and severely handicapping, and that they must 
provide separate class instruction for those with extreme mental or phys- 
ical handicaps.* California has, through legislative action, built up a frame- 
work of law under which effective programs of special education for the 
handicapped are possible and are actually in operation. Special educational 
services to exceptional children have been greatly expanded during the 
past ten years as a result of a number of factors, including legislation 
which not only permits but requires establishment of special classes and 
and services and provides for increased subsidies from state funds for 
expense incurred at the local level for operation of the classes; additions 
to the staff of state personnel in special education; and wide-spread 
growth in public understanding and appreciation of the needs of children 
who are different. 

One measure of growth in this field is the increase in the amount of 
state funds apportioned to school districts and county superintendents 
of schools for the excess costs of educating handicapped pupils—from less 
than $100,000 in the initial year, 1929, to $5,000,000 in 1951. Another 
indication is the increased enrollment in special classes, which in some 
fields of special education has risen from hundreds to thousands. The 
growth in special educational and medical services to exceptional children 
probably has been greater in California than in any other state during 
recent years. 

Some of the important recent legal provisions making such growth 
possible are as follows: 

1. Special state appropriations to the departments of Public Health and 
Education for current expenditures and construction costs in the 
program of education for cerebral palsied children 

® Ibid., pp. 17-18. 


; 
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2. Increased reimbursements to school districts and county superin- 
tendents of schools for excess cost of conducting special classes for 
physically handicapped pupils, from $200 to $400 per unit of average 
daily attendance 

3. Mandatory establishment of special schools, classes, and services for 
physically handicapped and mentally retarded pupils 

4. The requirement that school districts test the sight and hearing of 
all pupils 

5. The provision that pupils with any type of physical handicap may 
enter special classes at the age of three years 

6. The provision of financial assistance for teacher-education institu- 
tions in an attempt to meet the need for teachers specially trained 
in instructing the handicapped 

7. Making funds available to county superintendents of schools for 
their use in providing special services to all children, including the 
exceptional ones 

8. State reimbursements to school districts and county superintendents 
of schools for the costs of transporting severely physically handi- 
capped pupils to and from special day classes 


These provisions have brought about a steady increase in services to 
children with defects in vision, hearing, and speech and a much more rapid 
increase of services to those who, prior to 1947, were receiving little or 
no attention, such as the cerebral palsied and the mentally retarded. Be- 
fore legislation affecting these two latter classes of exceptional children 
was enacted, less than 100 children with cerebral palsy were receiving 
special education. In April, 1951, approximately 1,300 cerebral palsied 
pupils were enrolled in special classes in 39 different public school centers 
throughout the state.* Enrollments in special training classes for mentally 
retarded children increased from less than 6,000 pupils in 1946 to approxi- 
mately 14,000 pupils in 1951.5 

This growth in all areas of service for the exceptional child is particu- 
larly significant in two respects: (1) services are being extended to pupils 
in rural areas through the establishment and maintenance of classes and 
services by county superintendents of schools; and (2) special classes are 
being organized and conducted in regular school buildings as a part of, 
rather than apart from, the regular school activities. 

The remainder of this article presents brief descriptions of a few groups 
of handicapped children, noting the educational and health problems they 
present and the ways and means by which the public schools of California 
are attempting to solve these problems. 


4 Reported in a survey made in April, 1951, by Jane Stoddard and Beatrice Gore, Consultants in 
Education of Physically Handicapped Children, Bureau of Special Education, State Department of 


Education. 
5 “Enrollment in California Public Schools, October 31, 1951,’ California Schools, XXIII (March, 


1952), Table 4#—Enrollments in special classes for metally retarded minors. 
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VisuaALLY HANpICAPPED CHILDREN 

Experience has shown that 20 per cent of all school-age children have 
vision difficulties. However, with proper attention to the conditions caus- 
ing vision impairments—through surgery, treatment, or correction with 
glasses—less than 1 per cent of such children will remain handicapped to 
the extent that special education services are required. It is important, 
therefore, that every attempt be made to discover, through proper case- 
finding techniques, those pupils who do not have normal vision. 

Testing the sight of pupils in the schools is a legal responsibility of each 
school district. With a little advice from local school health offices, or 
even with personal study and research, every teacher can help in finding 
children with eye difficulties. A pamphlet entitled Vision Testing of 
School Children has been specifically prepared to help school personnel 
to discover the children who have visual defects.’ Parents are generally 
willing to provide needed medical attention for the correction of such 
defects when their attention is called to them. No school system should 
hesitate to call upon local public health agencies, service groups, women’s 
clubs, and similar sources of help for any child with a visual difficulty 
whenever circumstances warrant such an appeal. 

Children with severe visual defects are classified into two groups for 
purposes of special education. One group, having a visual acuity between 
20/70 and 20/200 after optimum treatment or correction, are known as 
partially seeing children. Children with serious, progressive eye difficul- 
ties and those suffering from diseases of the eye or diseases of the body 
that seriously affect vision are also considered to be in this group.§ The 
second group, having a visual acuity between 20/200 and zero, are known 
as educationally blind or totally blind. They number about one to each 
2,000 children. 

Special classes for partially seeing children are being provided by a 
growing number of school systems in California. In these classes the pro- 
gram for each child is worked out in terms of his own particular limita- 
tions and needs; for example, an albino child may need a very low level 
of light directly upon his field of work, but a child with retinal deterioria- 
tion resulting from an infectious disease or toxic condition may require 
a higher level of light. The special teacher is the key person in filling the 
different needs of these children. She will arrange to have children in 
the special class attend regular classes with seeing pupils of their own 
age level wherever possible. 


6 Education Code Section 16482. 
7 Vision Testing of School Children—Recommendations of the California State Department of 


Education and the California State Department of Public Health. San Francisco 2: State Department 
of Public Health (780 Market St.), 1950. pp. 16. 

8 Winifred Hathaway and Berthold Lowenfeld, ‘‘Teaching the Visually Handicapped,’’ The Edu- 
cation of Exceptional Children, Forty-ninth Yearbook of the National Society for the Study of 
Education, Part II. Chicago 37: University of Chicago Press, 1950, Chapter VIII, pp. 135-51. 
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Special classes for blind children have been provided in a number of 
California communities. Since school districts may enter into contractual 
agreements with other districts to provide special education services for 
physically handicapped children, a continued growth in the number and 
size of such classes can be expected. This is fortunate for blind children 
in that it gives them the opportunity to adjust to normal life among family 
and familiar friends in their own communities. Blind pupils require a 
special classroom, a special teacher, and special instructional approaches 
employing their senses of hearing and touch. As in the case of partially 
seeing children, blind children can benefit considerably by going from 
the special class to regular classes for instruction whenever it is possible 
for them to profit from regular class attendance. Blind children usually 
cannot profit from instruction in regular classes as early in their school 
life or to the same extent as can partially seeing children. Here again the 
special teacher can bring about successful adjustment. She will urge each 
blind child into the regular classroom stream wherever possible, help him 
to stay there only as long as he needs this help, and constantly seek to 
withdraw her support from him to the degree that his developing ca- 
pacity will permit.® In other words, the special teacher seeks to be no 
longer needed by a given blind child rather than to become indispensable 
to him. 


CEREBRAL PaLsiIED CHILDREN 

Since a great many children with cerebral palsy are handicapped phys- 
ically to such an extent that they cannot participate in the regular school 
program, special classes have been established for them. In order for a 
child with cerebral palsy to make progress physically and educationally, 
a full program of physical therapy, occupational therapy, and speech 
therapy is necessary along with the educational program. Therefore, 
each of these classes has therapists in these fields assigned to it. 

Cerebral palsy is a condition that results from an impairment of motor 
function by injury to portions of the brain that govern muscular con- 
trol. Different areas of the brain may be damaged, causing different types 
of impairment in muscular control or sensory handicap. Mental deficiency 
or retardation may accompany the physical handicap. Consequently, 
cerebral palsied children require a great deal of individual attention, both 
educationally and physically. 

In 1945, special legislation relating to cerebral palsied children was 
enacted giving funds to the state departments of Public Health and Edu- 
cation for development of a co-ordinated program of diagnosis and treat- 
ment of such children, and making provisions for assistance to school 
districts to enable them to develop closely co-ordinated local programs 
of physical care and education.’ Before that time very little was actually 


® Thomas D. Cutsforth, The Blind in School and Society. New York: American Foundation for the 
Blind, 1951 (revised). 
10 Statutes of 1945, Chapters 1477, 1516, 1519-21. 
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known or done about cerebral palsy by the school people of California. 
However, in a short time public school authorities began to establish and 
develop special schools and classes for cerebral palsied children. An ex- 
ample of this is found in one area where a school unit for cerebral palsied 
children was opened in 1948, enrolling 20 children from 16 different 
school districts. Since that time, 6 other school districts have been added 
and 22 districts in all are now sending their cerebral palsied children to 
this original special school. The enrollment has increased to 48 children 
and the staff now comprises 4 teachers, 2 full-time physical therapists, 
and 1 half-time physical therapist, 2 occupational therapists, a full-time 
speech therapist, and 5 attendants. 

Classes established for cerebral palsied children have everywhere gained 
the full support of the communities in which they have been established. 
The parent-teacher organization and other interested groups in one com- 
munity planned and did the actual work of landscaping the grounds for 
the cerebral palsy unit. In another area, the community contributed 
$25,000 for the construction of a new building for a special class for 
cerebral palsied children, which sum was matched by allocation of State 
funds from special apportionments for housing and equipment of schools. 
In still another area, where the money provided by the school district 
and matched by the State proved insufficient for complete construction, 
the community raised enough additional funds to allow completion of the 
cerebral palsy school and to furnish it adequately for use. 

In order that the child in the special class may participate in as many 
of the regular school activities as possible, classes for cerebral palsied 
children usually are placed on the grounds of a regular school. These 
classes make full utilization of the services of all of the experts available 
to the regular school in its program development. The growth in the 
service offered to the cerebral palsied has been outstanding despite serious 
housing problems. In many areas temporary housing facilities have been 
utilized; however, in others new construction has been made possible 
through the use of State matching funds made available by the Legis- 
lature.'! 

During the cerebral palsied child’s early years, the fundamental pre- 
requisites for employment are developed—learning to control overactive 
bodily movements; learning to walk or get about on crutches; learning 
to talk, to express one’s self in the accepted form of intercommunication 
between human beings; and developing such attributes as good groom- 
ing, dependability, and courtesy. 

The cerebral palsied pupil needs to have exploratory experiences in 
different fields of work, for he, unlike the physically normal boy or girl, 
does not have many opportunities for after-school work or other experi- 
ences which help him to select or prepare for actual job placement or 
employment. 

"34 Statutes of 1947, Regular Session, Chapter 1539, Section 4, and Statutes of 1949, Chapter 1167. 
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Vocational counseling service for pupils from 15 to 21 years of age 
is provided in one school maintained for cerebral palsied children by a 
county superintendent of schools in northern California, through a com- 
mittee composed of the principal of the school, the co-ordinator and con- 
sultant in guidance, and the director of education. Psychological, interest, 
and aptitude tests are made of each pupil in an effort to determine his 
capabilities and interests in terms of vocational possibilities and the modi- 
fications which may be made in the school curriculum to meet his indi- 
vidual needs. One of the local service clubs is making a survey of the 
community to determine occupational needs, attitudes regarding em- 
ployment of cerebral palsied persons, and opportunities offered for 
exploratory work experiences, apprenticeship training, and job place- 
ment. The committee works with the Bureau of Vocational Rehabilita- 
tion of the State Department of Education in order that each pupil may 
receive frequent and realistic vocational counseling which takes into 
consideration his physical condition and his ability to develop skills 
necessary to the performance of certain jobs. 


HoMEBOUND AND HospIraLizED CHILDREN 


During the school year there are usually some boys and girls who are 
confined to their homes, to hospitals, or to sanatoriums because of severe 
illnesses resulting from disease, accident, or congenital deformities. They 
may be unable to attend regular school for periods varying from a few 
weeks to several years. To meet the educational needs of these boys and 
girls, California schools provide itinerant teachers to instruct them indi- 
vidually while they are incapacitated. A total of 3,363 pupils received 
home instruction during the 1951-52 school year; 629 were able to con- 
tinue their school programs while in hospitals and sanatoriums. 

The value of a hospital school is twofold: (1) it helps to maintain a 
continuous school program, and (2) it aids indirectly in improving the 
general physical condition of the pupil by keeping him constructively 
occupied. Home instruction bridges the gap between the time the pupil 
leaves the hospital and the date of re-enrollment in regular school. 

A city, district, or county superintendent of schools may provide a 
home instruction program for pupils handicapped physically to the extent 
that they must be confined to their homes, and he may apply for reim- 
bursement from State funds for the excess cost involved. Since govern- 
ing boards of school districts have the responsibility of providing an 
educational program for children so handicapped, most homebound chil- 
dren are taught by teachers employed by school districts. In some com- 
munities, however, where for one reason or another school districts have 
not been able to meet their responsibility to homebound pupils, county 
superintendents of schools have employed special teachers to instruct 
such pupils. 
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Teachers are employed for home instruction on a full-time or part- 
time basis according to the number of children within the school district 
needing this service. The medical report from the attending physician 
determines whether a pupil is unable to attend school but nevertheless 
able to profit by home instruction. The number of pupils instructed by 
each teacher varies from 6 to 25, being determined by the physical con- 
ditions of the pupils, the grade range, the number of days each pupil is 
visited during the school week, and the distance traveled between homes. 

A school district in which a hospital or sanatorium is located is required 
to maintain facilities for the education of minors confined to such hospital 
or sanatorium or to contract with another school district to maintain 
such facilities. If the hospital or sanatorium is maintained by a county or 
a group of counties, any minor confined to that hospital or sanatorium 
is deemed to be a resident of the school district in which he resided before 
being admitted to the hospital or sanatorium. School districts of residence 
of such minors are required to pay to the district maintaining an educa- 
tional program the cost of educating their pupils during the school year.?? 
Cuitpren WitH Hearinc IMPAIRMENTS 

The ability to hear well is an important requisite to the acquisition of 
the language skills that make learning possible. Since hearing impairments 
affect from 5 to 7 per cent of the children and youth enrolled in the 
public schools, it is most important that programs of identification, diag- 
nosis, medical treatment, and special educational services be established 
for the pupils so handicapped. Many California school districts and 
county superintendents of schools have established programs for testing 
hearing. Such programs have two main objectives: (1) to identify aurally 
handicapped children in need of special instruction, and (2) to discover 
pupils with minor hearing impairments so that through appropriate re- 
ferral and treatment the conditions which cause hearing impairment may 
be alleviated or cured, if correction or cure is possible. 

The providing of quiet space for testing, appropriate testing instru- 
ments, and qualified personnel has presented problems for some com- 
munities, but ways and means of overcoming them are being discovered. 
Mobile testing units put into use by city and county superintendents of 
schools since 1948 have proved a simple solution to the lack of usable 
space. They provide the necessary quiet because they are treated so as to 
exclude extraneous sounds and this permits the arrangement of schedules 
by which groups of children are tested with accuracy and dispatch. Six 
mobile units are now in use in the state. Others are being constructed or 
are under consideration. Recent reorganization of county and district 
programs has led to improvement in casefinding procedures and conse- 
quent expansion of special services and special instruction. Reports from 
county, city, and district superintendents of schools for the school year 
1950-51 indicated that 483,399 children received audiometric tests. 

"12 Education Code Sections 9651-9652. 
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Arrangements for testing the hearing of school children vary accord- 
ing to the size and population of the area. In large school districts and in 
some of the larger counties, full-time school audiometrists administer the 
tests. In smaller districts and in some of the smaller counties, the nurses 
combine testing of hearing with other duties. In some localities, teachers 
of lip reading include the testing of hearing in the program of special 
instruction. 

Parents of children with hearing loss are made acquainted with test 
results and are asked to take appropriate steps toward correction of the 
disability. Through the Bureau of Crippled Children Services of the State 
Department of Public Health, free services are available which include 
otologic diagnosis and treatment. Reports from that department for the 
year 1950-51 indicate that 6,221 children received such services.'* 

Because of the effect of extreme hearing impairment upon communica- 
tion, the educational problems of severely hard-of-hearing and deaf chil- 
dren are somewhat complicated. Specially trained teachers are made 
available to such children. For purposes of instruction, hard-of-hearing 
children may be divided into two groups: (1) those whose handicap is so 
severe that they need to attend special day classes, and (2) those whose 
hearing difficulty is less severe and who can, with special instruction in 
remedial classes, continue their education in the regular classroom. In 
school districts where programs in special education are well organized, 
classes are in existence for pupils of both types. Several of the larger cities 
have expanded their programs to include special day classes for the ex- 
tremely hard of hearing and have increased the remedial classes in lip 
reading and the speech services available to children with moderate hear- 
ing loss. 

If a district is for any reason unable to offer the required special in- 
struction, it may contract with another district or with the county super- 
intendent of schools to provide such services. The services a county 
superintendent of schools may offer are exemplified in one county where 
the combined services of hearing testing, speech correction, and lip read- 
ing are centered in one individual who travels from school to school. 
Other counties provide the services of co-ordinators who give technical 
assistance to school districts that desire to develop preventive and special 
programs for education of hard-of-hearing and deaf children. In some 
instances, county superintendents of schools have established emergency 
schools so that hard-of-hearing children may receive instruction in special 
day classes. 


MENTALLY RETARDED CHILDREN 
In general, the needs of mentally retarded boys and girls are similar to 
the needs of all boys and girls. However, it is evident that the mentally 


18 California Public Health Report, July 1, 1950 to June 30, 1951. Forty-third Report. San Fran- 
cisco: California State Department of Public Health, 1951, p. 81. 
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retarded child cannot learn by means of abstract concepts; that his span 
of attention is short; that he is more difficult to motivate; and that he is 
chiefly concerned with the real, concrete activities of everyday life in 
his community. Most mentally retarded children are not able to profit 
by instruction in a regular class. 

Continued attendance by a mentally retarded child in a group whose 
interests, mental development, and skills are far beyond his own often 
promotes behavioral and emotional difficulties. A recent study by John- 
son ' shows rather clearly that the mentally retarded child is significantly 
more isolated and rejected by the group in the regular class than the 
typical child in the same class. The study indicates that although men- 
tally retarded children are physically present in a regular class, they are 
in reality socially and psychologically isolated. 

In 1947, 1949, and 1951, the California Legislature enacted laws to pro- 
vide educational opportunities for the mentally retarded child and to 
assist in his educational, social, and vocational development. In 1945 a 
Senate Interim Committee estimated that there were 32,000 ‘mentally 
retarded pupils in the schools of California.’ Briefly, the program in 
California for mentally retarded children is based on proper selection, 
placement, and instruction in special classes taught by specially trained 
teachers. The excess costs of providing such instruction and also the cost 
of transporting mentally retarded children to and from special classes 
are reimbursed to the school districts or county superintendents of schools 
from state funds.!¢ 

In 1945, cwenty-seven school districts reported one or more special 
classes of mentally retarded children with a total enrollment of 5,700. In 
June, 1950, enrollment in special classes had risen to approximately 12,000 
children. In June, 1951, enrollment was close to 14,000. Part of this in- 
creased enrollment was in classes maintained for rural areas by 25 county 
superintendents of schools. High school classes enrolled approximately 
1,500 mentally retarded children. 

A backward glance over the last five years shows that, with perhaps 
one or two exceptions, classes for mentally retarded children have been 
successful. Segregation has not increased the problem. Moreover, the 
initiation and development of programs for mentally retarded children 
have in many cases made schools and communities conscious of a prob- 
lem which in years past was overlooked. Many teachers and parents who 
had no actual contact with mentally retarded children were guided by 
misconceptions and folklore. The present group of approximately 14,000 
mentally retarded children in special classes in California are having 


14G, Orville Johnson, “A Study of the Social Position of Mentally Handicapped Children in the 


Regular Grades,” American Journal of Mental Deficiency, July, 1950. 

15 Report of the Senate Interim Committee studying the problem of mental deficiency, Senate 
Journal, January 7, 1947, California Legislature, Fifty-seventh (General) Session, p. 41. 

16 For a more comprehensive statement and discussion of the educational and legislative aspects, 
see F. W. Doyle, Questions on the Education of Mentally Retarded Minors in California, Bulletin of 
the California State Department of Education, Vol. XIX, No. 1, January, 1950. 
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acceptable educational experiences and are being guided toward self- 
realization and economic efficiency.17 


CHILDREN WitH SpeecH DEFECTS 


Speech problems, like emotional disturbances, are found in all types 
of exceptional children—those handicapped in hearing and vision, the 
cerebral palsied, the mentally retarded, and the gifted. In general, speech 
correction among exceptional children is based upon legal provisions 
for remedial work in the regular school program. 

In 1950-51 approximately 55,000 children with speech defects were 
helped by more than 200 full-time and part-time speech correctionists 
in California schools. This number comprises approximately 65 per cent 
of those needing special attention or services for correction of speech 
difficulties. 

The remedial program in speech is not limited to the direct services of 
the correctionist alone. Children receive a three-fold service in that the 
speech correctionist, the classroom teacher, and the parents work to- 
gether as a team. A typical teamwork program is found in a county in 
California which has had for several years a well-functioning remedial 
program of speech correction. In starting this program, the state con- 
sultant in speech correction, the speech co-ordinator from the office of 
the county superintendent of schools, the school nurses, principals, and 
local classroom teachers co-operated in making a survey to discover 
pupils with speech handicaps enrolled in the schools of the county. Later, 
speech correction teachers were employed by each of the districts which 
included the larger communities, while several small school districts 
arranged, through contractual agreements, for the employment of a cor- 
rectionist to serve the children enrolled in these districts. As the program 
has progressed, workshops in speech correction service have been set up 
for teachers and administrators. Group meetings for parents and institute 
programs for teachers have been scheduled periodically to familiarize 
all concerned with the scope of a well-rounded program for the speech- 
handicapped child. Each year the speech correction teachers give demon- 
stations for teachers within the teachers’ own classrooms, explaining 
techniques and materials that can be used to supplement daily the work 
done by the speech correctionist in weekly lessons. 

In many school districts in California much emphasis has been placed 
upon speech re-education as a continuous program in the school and 
home, a full-time task that cannot be carried on by the specialist alone. 
Conferences and group discussions with parents are regularly scheduled. 
Parents visit the remedial speech classes to observe the work being done 
by the correctionist and then discuss with the classroom teacher the child’s 
progress in the regular classroom situation. In a well co-ordinated plan 


17 For examples of these experiences, see Suggested Activities for Mentally Retarded Children, 
Bulletin of the California State Department of Education, Vo]. XXI, No. 2, January, 1952. 
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of speech correction, the classroom teacher actually unifies the speech 
correction program, with the correctionist serving both as consultant for 
the classroom teacher and as special teacher of small groups of children 
requiring special techniques of teaching. One of the goals of such a pro- 
gram is to make speech correction desired, not merely accepted. Self- 
consciousness on the part of the children is avoided and, instead, an 
awareness and appreciation of good speech permeates all of the child’s 
educational experiences. 


GIFTED CHILDREN 

Why should a child who is gifted be considered with those who are 
handicapped or exceptional? Many educators and parents believe that the 
gifted child is a problem in self-realization and in the full utilization of his 
gifted abilities. Terman, in his monumental studies of gifted children, con- 
cludes that the gifted child usually comes from a professional or semi- 
professional home and usually does well in adult society.18 Many edu- 
cators point out the need for educating gifted children to assume 
leadership roles in society. In studies of leadership, however, it is noted 
that the quality of interaction between the individual and group, rather 
than the individual characteristics, has most to do with the selection and 
retention of a person in a leadership role. It is further noted that leaders, 
instead of being of markedly superior intelligence, usually have intelli- 
gence close to the average of the group being led. Above all, leaders 
are individuals who exhibit warm, friendly feelings toward others, along 
with a sincere desire to be helpful to the group.’® 

There is at this time no legislation in California that deals directly with 
the gifted child. Some schools in the state make provision for classes or 
clubs in which gifted children can meet together. Others depend upon 
identifying the gifted child and recommending to the teacher a subse- 
quent program of enriched instruction for that child. Other schools 
utilize rapid-advancement classes to keep the gifted child moving through 
school at an accelerated pace. No one method has been found superior 
in helping the gifted child toward self-realization and social maturity. 

There are huge gaps in our knowledge in the area of the education of 
the gifted child, and much research is needed. If we can “give him room 
to grow—freedom to develop—incentive to make constructive use of his 
creative power,”° the gifted child will find the necessary satisfactions 
and interests in school life and grow to be a sensitive, mature individual, 
realizing fully his unique capacity. 

18 Lewis M. Terman, Genetic Studies of Genius, Vol. I, Mental and Physical Traits of a Thousand 
Gifted Children. Stanford University: Stanford University Press, 1925. See also Lewis M. Terman 
and Others, Genetic Studies of Genius, Vol. IV, The Gifted Child Grows Up: Twenty-five Years’ 
Follow-up of a Superior Group. Stanford, California: Stanford University Press, 1947. 


18 Ralph M. Stodgill, ‘Personal Factors Associated with Leadership: Survey of the Literature,’ 
Journal of Psychology, XXV (January, 1948), 35-71. 

2 Elise H. Martens, Teachers’ Problems with Exceptional Children, Part II, ‘Gifted Children,” 
Pamphlet No. 41, reprinted from 1933 edition, Washington 25: Office of Education, Federal Security 


Agency, 1940, p. 12. 


GENERAL FUND EXPENDITURES OF CALIFORNIA SCHOOL 
DISTRICTS FOR THE FISCAL YEARS 1949-50 AND 1950-51 


RALPH R. BOYDEN, Chief, Bureau of School Accounts and Records 


The general fund expenditures of the public schools maintained by 
California school districts for the fiscal years 1949-50 and 1950-51 have 
been compiled from annual financial reports of the county superintend- 
ents of schools. Similar compilations for the fiscal years 1946-47 and 
1947-48 and for the fiscal years 1947-48, 1948-49 and 1949-50 were pub- 
lished in California Schools for December, 1949, and May, 1951.1 The 
present summary presents an analysis of general fund expenditures, show- 
ing for each school level the total amount, the amount per pupil in average 
daily attendance, and percentages of the total amount expended for each 
of the major classes of expenditure listed in the California School Ac- 
counting Manual.? Percentages are expressed two ways: 1) in terms of 
total expenditures (100°%%), and 2) in terms of the current expense of 
education * (100%). The latter method is the one commonly used. 

The expenditures included in this analysis are those paid from the 
general funds of school districts. The analysis does not include transfers 
to other school districts, nor expenditures of special funds of school dis- 
tricts. The expenditures of county superintendents of schools, including 
those for maintenance of emergency schools and special classes, are 
omitted, and the average daily attendance in such schools and classes has 
not been employed in the computation of expenditures per unit of average 
daily attendance in these tables. 

Table 1 presents a statement of average daily attendance, by grade 
levels, in elementary school districts, high school districts, junior college 
districts, and unified school districts, with consolidated totals for all dis- 
tricts. Average daily attendance credited to county school funds is given, 
separately, to permit reconciliation with state totals employed for appor- 
tionment of the State School Fund. 


1 Ralph R. Boyden, “Current Expense of California School Districts for the Fiscal Years 1946-47 
and 1947-48,” California Schools, XX (December, 1949), 331-34, and for the Fiscal Years 1947-48, 
1948-49 and 1949-50, California Schools, XXII (May, 1951), 169-176. 

2 California School Accounting Manual, Bulletin of the California State Department of Education, 
Vol. XIII, No. 2, June, 1944. 

8 The term ‘“‘current expense of education’? is employed here to designate expenditures of classes 
1 to 6 inclusive, excluding class 7—Capital Outlay and class 8—Community Services. The use of 
this term is recommended in the revised edition of the California School Accounting Manual (Bulle- 
tin of the California State Department of Education, Vol. XX, No. 2) issued March, 1951, for use 
in the fiscal year 1951-52. 

4 In the case of the Los Angeles City elementary, high school, and junior college districts, the Oak- 
land City elementary and high school districts, and the San Diego Unified school district, the current 
expense paid from Retirement Tax Funds is also included, since comparable expense of other dis- 
tricts is paid from General Funds. 
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TABLE 1 


AVERAGE DAILY ATTENDANCE IN CALIFORNIA PUBLIC SCHOOLS BY 
JURISDICTION, AND DISTRICT LEVEL OR GRADE SPAN, 
1949-50 AND 1950-51 


ee Grade 
Jurisdiction span 1949-50 1950-51 
In classes under jurisdiction of 
1. Separate ELEMENTARY SCHOOL DISTRICTS..-..........-.--.---- K-10 852,472 895,633 
2. Separate HIGH SCHOOL DISTRICTS 7-14 397,349 403,226 
3. Separate JUNIOR COLLEGE DISTRICTS 11-14 60,740 57,781 
4. UNIFIED SCHOOL DISTRICTS................--- K-14 405,534 424,178 
Re SUR GE CRS DS 6: | a ee ne | Sener! 1,716,095 | 1,780,818 
In classes under jurisdiction of COUNTY SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS, 
paid for from 
County school tuition fund 
pe 8 a RES ae er ee ee 1-8 3 7 
Pe NMAPRPMNUNNNTIN St 5 Sn oe Ba Se wach ah into Danie Mime 9-12 121 130 
County school service fund 
TT I OAS SS CEN ee eo ae eee ES Ae 1-8 1,582 1,856 
INN a a eee et eh ie 9-12 466 826 
10. See Se eee ae eee ne ROE eT See ee eee ee ee ee! ee AA ee 2,172 2,819 
11. OE | Se i oe ae eee aver eee nee eee een een Sento eee eer (Ne eee 1,718,267 | 1,783,637 


Tables 2 to 5, inclusive, present, respectively, the expenditures of 
elementary school districts, high school districts, junior college districts, 
and unified schoo! districts, for each major class of expenditure. Table 6 
contains comparable data for all districts in the form of consolidated totals. 

Table 7 presents in summary form the amount and percentage of 
increase in total and per pupil current expense of education in the fiscal 
year 1949-50 compared with the preceding fiscal year, 1948-49, and simi- 
larly in the fiscal year 1950-51 compared with the preceding fiscal year 
1949-50. 

In Table 2, the figures for elementary school districts include attend- 
ance and expenditures in kindergartens and elementary schools and in the 
small number of high school classes maintained in elementary schools. 

In Table 3, attendance ® and expenditures of grades 7 and 8 in junior 
high schools maintained by high school districts, and of grades 13 and 14 
in junior colleges maintained by high school districts, are included with 
high school data for grades 9 to 12, inclusive. 

In Table 4, figures for junior college districts include attendance and 
expenditures of grades 11 and 12 in four-year junior colleges maintained 


by junior college districts. (Text continued following Table 10) 


5 Average daily attendance in grades 7 and 8 in junior high schools is credited to elementary school 
districts of residence for the computation of Basic State Aid and State Equalization Aid in the appor- 
tionment of the State School Fund; however, these units of a.d.a. have been employed herein in the 
computation of expenditures per unit of a.d.a. of high school districts, since junior high schools are 
maintained by high school districts and the expenditures of educating pupils in grades 7 and 8 in 
junior high schools are paid from the General Funds of high school districts. 
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TOTAL AND PER PUPIL CURRENT EXPENSE OF EDUCATION! IN CALIFORNIA 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOL DISTRICTS FROM GENERAL FUNDS? ONLY, 
BY COUNTIES, 1949-50 AND 1950-51 


1949-50 1950-51 
a COUNTIES Pm een 
7 r unit o er unit o} 
Amount yd re Amount aaae 
Bb Alsindilee «os $9,093,628 .3 $187.49 $10,256,117.93 $198.02 
Di RNG 8 oe ae 15,258.13 435.95 15,978.60 499.33 
8 ee ee eee 248,686.37 210.75 262,057 . 67 207 .98 
A Se 1,542,899 .55 167.98 1,680,585 .60 183.71 
Pg eee 247,772.75 179.55 269,211.03 188.52 
A CR eee 337,638.70 206.63 359,359 .65 217.66 
7) Contes. Costa: ....5-=-- 5.8 5,123,060 .08 174.35 5,732,164.64 181.96 
GO Per ONG $2 224702555075 182,262.59 189.27 217,042.65 176.03 
9 417,229.69 194.97 442,178.86 198.38 
10 4,866,428 .82 179.69 5,471,210.43 199.26 
11 449,539 .53 183.71 491,575.41 196.32 
12 1,231,950.51 168.37 1,460,358 .65 176.82 
13 1,768,699 .92 176.98 1,837,830 .65 185.32 
14 274,904.72 199.79 308,385.97 206.00 
15 8,250,033 .20 227 .56 8,964,784.12 240.11 
16 1,499,596 .30 192.31 1,675,774 .76 207.89 
17 262,421.93 192.39 281,193.00 204.50 
18 435,781.84 209.41 498,224.77 229.81 
19 65,686,180 .02 208.89 71,636,349 .56 218.31 
20 1,176,259 .10 181.89 1,244,062 .82 189.56 
21 1,678,303 .93 190.54 1,901,784.10 198.83 
pg ee aan een Same eles) Momma e tN UE AEE ee es) 
75 | MORGecinG... -< <s025cc255. 773,774.93 175.14 872,186.91 177.82 
pg OS RR ae pee 1,729,523 .23 166.01 1,784,219.52 179.55 
SECt OGM oo oo ecewun aces 247,238.26 291.17 265,856.77 204.98 
7 OE ESS ORES 59,981.29 292.59 65,439 .53 322.36 
27 | Monterey. .~=-... 2.52... 2,534,421 .44 191.36 2,840,363 .38 207 .22 
PI OS RRR RR 522,941.83 170.12 585,710.20 178.62 
De AR Soe oe 324,906.94 174.87 344,474.31 182.17 
a ne 5,087,707 .63 209.38 5,538,714.73 207 .96 
eee 926,016.56 185.72 976,259.73 189.90 
Oe tRNA ee ce cosetconcca 12,763.98 BONO? Poise oat atea Peaacadadaaaeeeeee 
20 | RIVOIMOG.: 22522 701.¢ 2,920,567 .21 182.68 
34 | Sacramento......=..<..<=- 3,784,589 .95 176.49 
oe. | Gan Bente. oa coccnccs 346,108.22 212.86 
36 | San Bernardino 6,476,454.21 189.90 
ec eee 4,530,316 .27 179.76 
0} SAO E RAROINO. ooo ou bs a oS doen coo st bye adesesele seats beeae ee eee ea eee 
OG | San Joaquin... 22. 1,977,77 76. 2,182,235.64 185.34 
40 | San Luis Obispo__._...--.- 1,228,194.12 200.62 1,286,388 .06 192.98 
4) | Sam Mateo... ....-...<... 4,305,469 .00 176.30 5,262,347 .07 188.32 
42 | Santa Barbara. ........... 2,211,755 .62 223.09 2,349,443 .61 221.67 
43 | Sante Clara... -........... 3,772,676 .25 172.56 4,317,097 .24 178.38 
44 | Sante Crus... ....=<..2. 1,178,258 .95 182.85 1,291,927 .55 196.40 
AE RRR ooo wee uate sone 941,505.33 184.97 1,004,443 .58 184.74 
A PR 5 oes cee 68,660.77 Pi OC) S| ea Eel Semen ceed 2 
Ad | BINeWOUE =o 2o 5 772,650.93 179.60 844,709.64 189.61 
CC RE RRS ie 2 493,708 .32 184.01 555,899 .68 189.21 
49 1,971,752.25 176.97 2,020,356 .06 181.56 
50 3,060,205 .64 163.57 3,301,989 .20 170.72 
51 714,183.70 177.53 766,936.52 187.29 
52 510,450.49 182.56 538,940.16 192.89 
53 132,719.29 219.01 146,360.20 223.45 
54 4,316,714.18 172.32 4,516,627 .09 187.19 
55 273,628 7 168.49 300,786.30 182.96 
56 2,627,566 .38 201.33 2,912,212 .22 211.24 
57 894,306.63 175.15 1,015,765 .06 192.49 
58 635,932.67 173.75 | 693,106.11 186.82 
fC SER eee me ee $165,283,516.86 $193.89 | $181,645,062.80 | $202.81 


1 The term “‘current expense of education’? is employed here to designate expenditures of classes 
1 to 6 inclusive, excluding Class 7—-Capital Outlays and Class 8—Community Services. 

2 Including Retirement Tax Funds for local District Retirement Systems. 

8 See Table 8 for divisors employed in computing per pupil expenses. 
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TABLE 10 


TOTAL AND PER PUPIL CURRENT EXPENSE OF EDUCATION? IN CALIFORNIA 
HIGH SCHOOL DISTRICTS FROM GENERAL FUNDS? ONLY, 
BY COUNTIES, 1949-50 AND 1950-51 


1949-50 1950-51 
Co. COUNTIES 
No. A t Per unit of oy Per unit of 
no a.d.a.? oun a.d.a.3 
; ve egg Br eta eee ne a $7,978,206 .59 $291.21 $8,775,603 .62 $323.48 
me aS Nera ee ie 2d AN 2) ON ea. te | | emai oe eel al 
Ny EONS eee 199,714.62 361.80 215,521.32 335.70 
3 aie eee 879,776.59 292.87 913,478.75 316.52 
O I MOMOUETES 555 5ccc5 25.5 147,669.15 390.66 164,674.86 414.80 
UC) aes 333,241.63 568 .67 335,314.22 553 .32 
7 | Contra Costa. ............ 3,969,868 .71 298.76 4,318,456 .95 316.86 
S ape orte ... -...-.-.3..<. 95,388 .56 299 .02 106,299 .60 308.11 
> |) Dorado..-............. 227,464.22 418.13 284,098 .52 475.88 
og i eee eee ae See 2 3,262,693 .43 387 .86 3,637,883 .63 424.49 
JES a eee 321,140.47 414.91 336,267 .52 433.89 
a2 tT alumbowt=. 2.2. .cts5 coe 906,018.07 271.91 1,022,327 .90 294.87 
TES S| ae 736,759 .05 317.30 780,280.28 330.77 
| Seo 193,779 .40 479.65 203,667 .27 487 .24 
RNS oe oy eee 4,976,091 .81 387 .85 5,320,822 .29 410.81 
LE EE RN: 935,480.80 368.59 1,029,914 .57 464.55 
eS <a eee 218,791.98 496.13 232,131.05 481.60 
18 Beco ccecscaateases 282,478.49 330.00 309,014.12 379.16 
1D Tob anges: .....-...-...- 58,457,469 .31 310.51 63,457,366 .10 339.36 
20 i ae ES 561,241.25 325.73 596,776.09 351.87 
oS ees ser 1,106,042.97 358.52 1,175,707 .00 386.49 
eee et meee OE ee eee ete (ENS De ag Uae eee otae See 
23 | Mendocino. ...----------- 584,379.73 305.16 649,538 .03 303.52 
OS ere 1,137,632 .33 296.57 1,155,226 .96 318.60 
US bee a 172,622.03 451.89 185,847.40 456 .63 
We MINING no ek ccccacas 31,045.24 1,293.55 43,963.28 1,188.20 
fp i ee 1,599,809 .49 294.95 1,817,043 .78 310.34 
a ly eS 550,674.10 228 .02 652,148.16 244.16 
Oh eo ae eee 136,628.99 273.81 143,857.74 282.63 
eee 3,218,664 .06 345.68 3,455,173 .05 357.46 
BL RNEE os haw en ccceseee 868,887 .67 335.61 958,731.65 344.99 
PL ITE) APES A LP NORM RU CS| VERE mre SiE es “SERN te wie eee 
ee 1,997,729 .62 276.04 2,147,551.51 292.22 
34 | Sacramento.......-------- 1,314,400.38 294.51 1,479,664 .61 312.10 
OD 4 nae eno. .... 5-2-5... 238,030.82 325.18 255,623.36 350.65 
36 | San Bernardino. -.-------- 4,030,468 .80 256.15 4,577,687 .47 280.62 
(fe EOS ea ae ene 2,820,549 .34 267 .22 3,149,959 .03 290.37 
a RROD Sonar hs Nida cee peace eN Scrat wat csali y etae ereee Ra ere E  ee 
39 | San Joaquin.......-.--- me, 1,116,112.55 331.39 1,227,793 .33 375.57 
40 | San Luis Obispo__.-------- 1,003,494 .33 339.59 1,089,994 .02 363.21 
41 2,189,765 .05 329.19 2,477,486 .61 350.57 
42 2,058,289 .23 359.53 2,184,784 .94 376.43 
43 1,491,677 .72 292.31 2,074,577 .10 325.12 
44 984,361.29 289.35 1,077,052.45 298.85 
45 447,270.72 266.07 645,892.19 290.55 
46 70,186 .52 Gi ps ee ee. nl ee 
47 645,555.06 426.95 689,034.33 454.81 
48 409,153.66 458.18 426,389.12 448 .36 
49 1,454,700.15 314.67 1,727,733 .54 301.26 
50 1,710,461.86 294.35 1,787,182.28 299.56 
51 456,044 .45 339.57 534,172.71 93 .06 
52 378,766.35 404.66 391,588.49 391.59 
53 ini 84,689.19 519.57 91,875.56 481.02 
54 “Sees 2,044,976 .29 294.88 2,198,610 .57 315.35 
So 1 Paokmne...........2-..<c 192,170.60 343.78 213,484 .36 388.15 
Gn) WANNER sco aces 2,225,396 .91 323.13 2,492,147 .66 344.36 
57 CO SSeS AC Ree ee! 559,327.05 368.95 622,328 .07 400.47 
“Th be i a Die eee 356,223.19 353.05 370,680.57 379.41 
i a eee $124,369,461.87 $313.00 $136,210,429 .59 $337.80 


-_ 


1 The term “‘current expense of education” is employed here to designate expenditures of classes 
to 6 inclusive, excluding Class 7—Capital Outlays and Class 8—Community Services. 

2 Including Retirement Tax Funds for local District Retirement Systems. 
8 See Table 8 for divisors employed in computing per pupil expenses. 
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In Table 5, the attendance and expenditures of unified school districts 
have been compiled separately, without any attempt at analysis by level. 

In this article, average daily attendance and current expense data are 
presented in terms of county totals. Table 8 contains a.d.a. by district 
grade level, by county. Tables 9 to 13 contain total current expense of 
education, and current expense of education per unit of a.d.a. by county, 
for elementary school districts, high school districts, junior college dis- 
tricts, unified school districts, and for all school districts combined, re- 
spectively. These tables present data for the fiscal years 1949-50 and 
1950-51 to facilitate comparisons. 


TABLE 11 


TOTAL AND PER PUPIL CURRENT EXPENSE OF EDUCATION? IN CALIFORNIA 
JUNIOR COLLEGE DISTRICTS FROM GENERAL FUNDS? ONLY, 
BY COUNTIES, 1949-50 AND 1950-51 


1949-50 1950-51 
COUNTIES 
Amount raw of Amount P — = of 

7 | Contra: Coste... .--..<-.=- $321,682.98 $1,398.62 $1,107,379 .45 $601.84 
19 | Los Angeles.......-----.-- 11,691,708 .31 293 .47 13,021,963 .18 352.67 
CG eee: 503,213.24 190.83 558,957.18 223.85 
27 | Monterey 420,766.31 386.02 452,973.17 494.51 
go ee 1,539,502 .57 399.04 1,681,786 .74 495.23 
Sa | wensides 22>. ce see 384,567.46 316.26 398,839.78 398.84 
36 | San Bernardino----.------ 1,036,249 .60 275.74 1,212,354 .77 359.54 
OF Game buegee... oo os 176,664 .99 583 .05 206,632 .46 649.79 
40 | Sem Mateo: ......-- 2.2.22 841,069.97 347.41 898,838.63 389.44 
a a enone 449,775.23 305.14 524,883 .86 389.09 
GO} Stanwlatia. -.. 2... 2.50. 658,093 .33 323.71 704,920.92 337.44 
(OS Se eee 289,470.10 265.57 398,488 .99 363.25 
ee Nk te ee 304,484 .48 384.94 320,958 .29 475.49 
nS ee eee eee $18,617,248 .57 $306.51 $21,488,977 .42 $371.90 


1The term “current expense of education” is employed here to designate expenditures of classes 
to 6 inclusive, excluding Class 7—-Capital Outlays and Class 8—-Community Services. 

2 Including Retirement Tax Funds for local District Retirement Systems. 

3 See Table 8 for divisors employed in computing per pupil expenses. 
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TABLE 12 


TOTAL AND PER PUPIL CURRENT EXPENSE OF EDUCATION? IN CALIFORNIA 
UNIFIED SCHOOL DISTRICTS FROM GENERAL FUNDS? ONLY, 
BY COUNTIES, 1949-50 AND 1950-51 


No. 


1949-50 1950-51 
COUNTIES . ; - ‘ 
it it 
Amount ph ee’ : Amount yd me’ S 

2 OSS Ee ae a Oe es $6,954,470.92 $242.00 $7,166,532 .56 $248.96 
LC SS ee er, Preteen ea ite eel | eee wae eee! 1778.98 328.12 
Contra Costa- ---- 2,599,851 .22 214.88 3,067,139.19 220.77 
MeanG. 2. soe 4,472,077 .83 213.24 5,011,184 .53 227.09 
Humboldt------ 295,010.51 228.16 328,250.56 224.83 
Imperial. - - - - 148,361.70 272.72 134,620.21 263.96 
NE EE 135,110.23 364.18 137,912.48 358.21 
a 247,364.18 491.78 253,910.05 527.88 
as 48,030.32 311.89 57,184.37 383.79 
Lassen - -.--- 276,381.09 267.29 279,005.34 268.02 
Los Angeles____- 24,269,030.97 241.81 27,321,678.20 249.78 
Mariposa... - -- - - 28,493 .06 303.85 242,760.30 327.61 
Mendocino. . -------- 91,497.99 240.78 116,175.31 236.13 
Merced... .-------- eed Paeemes Peo sc 2) | ener ne 285,385.97 265.72 
Monterey - - - - ---- s 700,276.22 256.51 720,053 .88 256.80 
a 305,626.51 275.09 319,810.21 285.29 
Nevada...-..--- 186,104.37 243.59 202,373.14 272.37 
Orange: ....=.. 720,020.73 328.18 800,754.11 359.57 
SS eee 140,764.47 335.15 187,208.43 413.26 
eS en 768,978.17 299.68 822,569.42 319.57 
eee 1,875,305.31 253.66 2,025,669 .10 268.09 
Sacramento........-.-.-.- 5,704,127 .99 255.81 6,056,312 .00 266.32 
San Bernardino- - -_-----_- 948,224.13 220.01 1,007,353 .21 222.18 
a 12,120,324.85 232.81 13,136,712.50 241.51 
San Francisco... ...-...--- 23,681,976 .79 298.69 25,419,659 .34 324.43 
San Joaquin. .-.<...-- 4,862,588 .61 227.96 5,509,295 .38 253.18 
USA. See 531,855.54 195.82 627,076.57 198.44 
pama@uata 8 53 = 5,603,832 .83 271.36 6,185,085 . 82 291.52 
Santa Cruz.....-..-- 94,250.81 281.35 103,760.67 300.76 
{Oe ees eas 304,638.41 369.71 351,757 .37 381.93 
ea Ce eee aa 167,167.40 317.81 
Solano. ......- aes 3,039,688 .33 208.18 3,908,091 .11 261.39 
SIEEIDUIB © so ean 87,441.60 223.64 91,717.81 218.38 
MN See ee 432,693.41 233.26 435,306.68 237.22 
(ONE SES Se RA aa 123,540.25 250.59 133,969.23 227.07 
Total. 55.2. -c3ss--cc} “SLOLO8T9S0055 $251.52 $112,774,221.43 $265.87 


_ 


1 The term “current expense of education’? is employed here to designate expenditures of classes 
to 6 inclusive, excluding Class 7—Capital Outlays and Class 8—Community Services. 

2 Including Retirement Tax Funds for local District Retirement Systems. 
3 See Table 1 for divisors employed in computing per pupil expenses. 
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TABLE 13 


TOTAL AND PER PUPIL CURRENT EXPENSE OF EDUCATION? IN ALL 
CALIFORNIA SCHOOL DISTRICTS, FROM GENERAL FUNDS? 
ONLY, BY COUNTIES, 1949-50 AND 1950-51 


1949-50 1950-51 
Co. COUNTIES 
No. Per unit of Per unit of 
Amount a.d.a.3 Amount a.d.a.3 
a2. ete $24,026,305 .86 $229.61 $26,198,254.11 $243.23 
ye ee eee 15,258.13 435.95 15,978 .60 499.33 
DVS Soe So hoe 448,400.99 258.89 477,578.99 251.09 
Po 0 ee eet | 2,422,676 .14 198.76 2,754,843 .33 219.97 
eg 395,441.90 224.94 433,885.89 237.75 
Get Clr oe oo | 670,880.33 302.20 694,673 .87 307.79 
7 | Contra Costa. ...-...-...- | 12,014,462 .99 218.44 14,225,140.23 233.72 
8 | Det Nete.....---..-<<...2 277,651.15 216.58 323,342.25 204.91 
@ ) By perade:.......-...2-.- | 644,693 .91 240.20 726,277 .38 257.00 
MET rts ham cece cs | 12,601,200.08 223.16 14,120,278.59 243.06 
| 

ry Critaite oh oo oot te ke | 770,680.00 239.27 827,842.93 252.47 
Up gS eee 2,432,979 .09 203.73 2,810,937 .11 213.18 
Rech MNO nooo co caceee: 2,653,820 .67 206.36 2,752,731.14 215.29 
POO Un See eee | 603,794.35 280.70 649,965.72 282.59 
i See ee ee 13,473,489 .19 271.71 14,539,516. 46 286.39 
NG NER obese acca csssves 2,435,077 .10 235.59 2,705,689 .33 263.25 
2 ress | 529,244.23 270.16 570,508.42 284.40 
WS OR a ne Soe Ee | 994,641.42 250.48 1,086,244 .23 269.94 
19 | Los Angeles..........----- | 160,104,388 .61 249.02 175,437,357 .04 265.23 
Wr Madera. 2-2 222-3. sesce 1,737,500.35 212.15 1,840,838.91 222.89 
Bit MeBRe oo 5 cess ose55 3,287,560.14 226.26 3,636,448 .28 240.76 
22 | Manmoee..2 63 --22.22-2--- | 228,493 .06 303.85 242,760.30 327.61 
23") MemOnmnO: . --2.2c65<.55< | 1,449,652 .65 215.95 1,637,900.25 217.31 
yO 8. Seer | 2,867,155 .56 201.15 3,224,832 .45 220.32 
Si) Weegee 3 oo ose cae. 419,860.29 260.62 451,704.17 265.08 
POA b! a ee | 91,026.53 397.50 109,402.81 455.85 
7 | Monterey... 2-2. ..-5...- 5,255,273 .46 233.69 5,830,434 .21 250.43 
28 OS ea ee 1,379,242 .44 208.98 1,557,668 .57 220.29 
CS re 647,640.30 207.51 690,705.19 219.76 
| A ar eee 10,565,894.99 266.40 11,476,428 .63 273.75 
CO ee eee 1,935,668.70 242.11 2,122,199 .81 253.46 
do a ae | 781,742.15 298.37 822,569.42 319.57 
oo) WMVeNUe....- =~ <s-2cce55 | 7,045,304 .30 221.77 7,492,627 .60 234.94 
34 | Sacramento....----------- 10,210,169 .68 223.49 11,320,566 .56 231.38 
35 | San Benito. .......-.-...- H 60,649 .90 238.57 601,731.58 255.51 
36 | San Bernardino. ----_--._- H 11,978,517 .47 213.45 13,273,849 .66 227.59 
a? | Gan Biee0--.0-.--<2- 5-6. | 19,039,591 .39 224.44 21,023,620 .26 231.63 
38 | San Francisco_..---------- | 23,681,976.79 298.69 25,419,659 .34 324.43 
39 | San Joaquin..----.------- | 7,956,477 .17 221.75 8,919,324 .35 241.15 
40 | San Luis Obispo- ---------- | 2,231,688 .45 245.86 2,376,382 .08 245.82 
41 | San Mateo. ..-...--.-.---| 7,868,159 .56 217.29 9,265,748 .88 228.91 
42 | Santa Barbara. ---.---.--- | 4,270,044 .85 273.04 4,534,228 .55 276.43 
43 | Santa Clara.....-........- | 10,868,186 .80 228.24 12,576,760. 16 242.79 
46 | Genta Cris... ----5.-<.- | 2,256,871 .05 221.67 2,472,740 .67 234.90 
Om Gn ote nks =e | 1,693,414.46 222.96 2,002,093 . 14 233.32 
AG) Ceeias = 25-2222 s | 138,847.29 298.60 167,167.40 317.81 
CO | 1,418,205.99 243.93 1,533,743 .97 256.91 
Gis) TAME 6 os ro pean | 3,942,550.31 216.90 4,890,379 .91 259.57 
i: ee eee | 3,876,227 .63 224.85 4,272,973 .46 234.62 
50 | Stanislaus. ........--.---- 5,516,202 .43 204.73 5,885,810.21 211.59 
Le ee ee 1,170,228.15 218.08 1,301,109 .23 238.56 
BSP Geheiie 2. ceca e sk 889,216.84 238.27 930,528.65 245.26 
PAL er oes 217,408.48 282.72 238,235.76 281.60 
GA WENO fos Sas esses 7,083,853 .98 202.80 7,549,033 .33 221.82 
GS | Fudlumne...... .2.--<-.<.- 465,799 .36 213.38 514,270.66 234.40 
PL —E——E——E 4,976,503 .54 243.58 5,538,329.11 256.25 
AS Co ee eee 1,453,633 .68 219.52 1,638,093 .13 239.80 
58 REE ACR See! 1,296,640.34 237.48 1,384,744.97 258.25 
TOMBS soc sscecccesce $410,268,166.65 $239.07 $452,118,691.24 $253.88 


1 The term “‘current expense of education” is employed here to designate expenditures of classes 
to 6 inclusive, excluding Class 7—-Capital Outlays and Class 8—Community Services. 

3 Including Retirement Tax Funds for local District Retirement Systems. 
3 See Table 1 for divisors employed in computing per pupil expenses. 
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REPORT OF THE ASILOMAR CONFERENCE OF THE 
CALIFORNIA COUNCIL ON TEACHER EDUCATION 


JAMES C. STONE, Consultant in Teacher Education, California State Depart- 
ment of Education; Secretary, California Council on Teacher Education 


The subject of teacher education is closely related to the experience 
of every person who holds any type of credential authorizing public 
school service. This is because each person holding such a document has 
completed a program of teacher education in some accredited institution 
in order to qualify himself for a credential. The common and unifying 
experience of completing a teacher-preparation program is a basis for the 
active interest and concern of every credentialed person in new develop- 
ments in the field of teacher preparation. 

A number of professional associations in California are interested in 
particular phases of teacher education. The California Council on Teacher 
Education is a well-known and representative association that has an 
active, comprehensive interest in the entire field of teacher education. 

The past several years have been years of great professional challenge 
to the California Council on Teacher Education. Several significant efforts 
have reached fruition. Other achievements will be possible if all members 
of the teaching profession are kept informed of the problems in teacher 
education and their efforts are consolidated in the solution of these 
problems. 

The purpose of this article is to report the development and accomplish- 
ments of the California Council on Teacher Education as reflected in 
the minutes of its conference at Asilomar in November, 1951. 

The California Council on Teacher Education is a representative asso- 
ciation of the California State Department of Education and the schools, 
colleges, universities, and professional organizations which have a par- 
ticular interest in the recruitment, selection, preparation, and certifica- 
tion of personnel for service in California’s public schools. Included in its 
membership are two representatives from each accredited California 
teacher-education institution, appointed by the executive head of the 
institution; five representatives from the State Department of Education, 
appointed by the Superintendent of Public Instruction; one from each 
of the six sections of the California Teachers Association, appointed by 
the president of each section; and two representatives appointed by the 
president of each of the following professional associations, which are 
listed in the order in which they joined the Council: 

California Association of Adult Education Administrators 

California Association of School Administrators 

California Association of Secondary Administrators 
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California Association for Childhood Education 
California Congress of Parents and Teachers, Inc. 
California Elementary School Administrators Association 
California School Supervisors Association 

California School Trustees Association 

Western Institutional Teacher Placement Association 
California Association of Independent Secondary Schools 
California Junior College Association 

California Student Teachers Association 

California Association of County School Superintendents 
California Council of Catholic School Superintendents 


The California Council on Teacher Education was organized in 1945 
at the request of the State Department of Education “to serve as an 
advisory group on matters of teacher education.” The Council meets 
twice a year, for three days at a time. Its present elected officers are the 
following: 


President: Peter L. Spencer, Professor of Education, Claremont Grad- 
uate School 


First Vice President: WiLL1AM SWEENEY, Professor of Education; and 
Head, Department of Education and Teacher Training, San Jose State 
College 


Second Vice President: Joun A. Hockett, Professor of Education and 
Associate Director of Elementary Training, University of California 
at Los Angeles 


Board of Directors: Larry L. Jones, City Superintendent of Schools, 
Watsonville; Sisrer Mary Micuaet, Dean, School of Education, Im- 
maculate Heart College, Los Angeles; Loretta M. Byers, Associate 
Professor of Education, University of California, Santa Barbara; ANNA- 
MAE Morrison, Teacher, Rio Vista Elementary School (California 
Teachers Association) 


In addition to these elected officers, the President of the California Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers, the President of the California Teachers 
Association, and the Superintendent of Public Instruction each selects 
a representative to serve “as a consultant to the Board of Directors.” 
The present consultants are Mrs. Max Cotwe t of Pasadena, California 
Congress of Parents and Teachers; KENNETH Brown, Assistant Director 
of Research, California Teachers Association; and Ausrey A. DouG.ass, 
Chief, Division of State Colleges and Teacher Education, State Depart- 
ment of Education. The Secretary-Treasurer is appointed by the Board 
of Directors, “to serve at the pleasure of the Board.” The present Secre- 
tary-Treasurer is James C. Stone, State Department of Education. 
Through the efforts of the California Council on Teacher Education 
over a period of four years, a proposal for revision of the requirements 
for the general secondary credential was developed. The revision was 
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adopted by the California State Board of Education and became effec- 
tive September 1, 1951. 

Another significant contribution of the Council was the preparation 
of a bulletin on elementary teacher education in California, which was 
published in 1951 by the State Department of Education.1 

The Council was also responsible for the development of the plan 
designed to qualify persons for the provisional kindergarten-primary 
credential or the provisional general elementary credential. The purpose 
of this program was to provide a plan whereby teachers with two years 
of college work and two years of teaching experience might qualify for 
a teaching credential of other than the emergency type, provided they 
agreed to continue their training so as to complete the requirements for 
a bachelor’s degree and a regular teaching credential. 


REPORTS OF PROJECTS AND STUDIES 


At the Asilomar Conference of the California Council on Teacher 
Education, held on November 15, 16, and 17, 1951, reports were given 
of three projects or studies being carried on by the Council which are 
of general interest to holders of credentials and are examples of the types 
of projects being undertaken by this organization. Each of these reports 
is summarized briefly in the paragraphs which follow. 


1. Report on How Funds Received under Contract for Reimbursement 
of Expense for Directed Teaching Are Being Used by School Districts. 
Requirements for every teaching credential granted in California include 
the completion of a program of directed teaching. The requirement varies 
in extent from four to eight semester hours, depending upon the particular 
type of credential. Directed teaching is carried on in public schools and 
is performed usually under the immediate supervision of an expert class- 
room teacher who is usually referred to as “master teacher,” “training 
teacher,” or “supervising teacher.” A co-ordinator on the staff of the 
teacher-education institution directs the student teaching assignment. 

At the 1951 session of the State Legislature, funds were appropriated 
for use of the state colleges and the University of California in reimburs- 
ing local school districts for expense in connection with their acceptance 
of student teachers. At the time of this action by the Legislature, some 
colleges and universities had been compensating the master teacher by 
direct payment ranging from $25 to $50 per semester. In arrangements 
made by an equal number of other teacher-education institutions, the 
master teachers accepted as part of their teaching assignment the responsi- 
bility of directing the classroom activities of cadet teachers, and no direct 
payments were made. In appreciation for the services rendered by this 
latter group of master teachers, some of the teacher-education institu- 
tions offered them special campus privileges, such as faculty rates for 


1The Program of Elementary Teacher Education in California, Bulletin of the California State 
Department of Education, Volume XX, No. 3, April, 1951. Pp. viii+ 120. 
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athletic events and dramatic presentations, or the opportunity to take a 
two- or three-semester-hour course free of charge. 

The 1951 legislation was designed to bring about some degree of uni- 
formity in the procedures of reimbursement to school districts for the 
expense of carrying on student teaching in co-operation with tax-sup- 
ported California colleges and universities. The provision for reimburse- 
ment adopted by the Legislature was suggested during the previous year 
at meetings of a special committee appointed by the California Council 
on Teacher Education ? and was included among the legislative measures 
proposed and supported by the State Department of Education. Private 
colleges and universities were represented on the committee in the hope 
that the plan agreed on by the public colleges and universities might also 
be adopted for use by the private colleges and universities. 

The legislation that was enacted permits school districts to contract 
with any college or university “accredited by the State Board of Educa- 
tion as a teacher-education institution to provide teaching experience 
through practice teaching to students enrolled in teacher training cur- 
ricula of such institutions.” ? The agreement may provide for payment 
in money or services to the school district for services rendered, in an 
amount or of value not to exceed the actual cost incurred by the district. 
The form of contract presently approved by the Director of Education 
for the state colleges calls for reimbursement to the co-operating school 
districts at the rate of $5 per semester hour of credit earned in student 
teaching. The Legislature left to governing boards of the school districts 
the matter of determining how the funds should be used. 

At the 1951 fall meeting of the Council, school districts were reported 
to be using these funds in the following ways: 

1. Building up the professional library for use of all the school teachers 

in the co-operating schools 

2. Paying travel expenses of selected teachers who attend professional 

meetings and conferences 

3. Employing substitute teachers and freeing the supervising teachers 

for visits to other schools and school systems 

4. Providing additional curriculum materials, supplies, audio-visual aids, 

supplementary textbooks, etc., to enrich the instruction in classes 
in which the directed teaching is being performed. The establish- 
ment of a curriculum laboratory for cadets and supervising teachers 
also comes under this category 

5. Holding a series of meetings or establishing a workshop for the 

supervising teachers in co-operation with the local teacher-education 
institutions. Such programs have been arranged during the regular 


2 Members of the Council’s Committee on Directed Teaching were: Aubrey A. Douglass, chair- 
man; Wendell D. Cannon, Mrs. Max Colwell, Sonoma Cooper, Fred Grover, Richard Madden, John 
U. Michaelis, Fred Shipp, Harold Spears, Rose T. Stelter, William Sweeney, Lawrence E. Turner, 
and James C. Stone. 

3 Education Code Section 8052, added by Chapter 1620, Statutes of 1951. 
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school week and the money used to employ substitute teachers 
and/or to pay the travel expense of the supervising teachers. 

6. Paying the tuition of supervising teachers for appropriate courses 
at the teacher-education institution during the school year or during 
the summer session 

7. Establishing a “tuition fund” against which a supervising teacher 
may draw when he wishes to take a college course (either by exten- 
sion, by correspondence, or in residence) 

8. Providing a person to replace the supervising teacher in the perform- 
ance of such extra duties as cafeteria or playground supervision 

9. Lightening the load of the supervising teacher by employing addi- 
tional clerical assistants 

10. Rendering special services to pupils in classes taught by student 
teachers, e.g., giving individual intelligence tests, special audiometer 
tests, aptitude and interest tests, etc. 

11. Making direct payments to the teachers and principals of amounts 
stipulated in the approved contracts 


2. Report of the Committee of Seven on Accreditation. In large 
measure, the quality of the professional schools which select and prepare 
persons to engage in a profession eventually determines the quality of 
performance in that profession. This factor of quality control by the 
colleges and universities that prepare teachers is accomplished through 
the process of accreditation. Accreditation of teacher-education institu- 
tions may be either one of two types—general or professional. General 
accreditation by a national or regional accrediting association is based on 
an evaluation of the total liberal arts offerings of a college or university 
as a degree-granting institution and allows the institution to become a 
member of the association. The regional accrediting association which is 
the general accrediting agency for the western states is the Western 
College Association. 

Professional accreditation is based on evaluation of the college or uni- 
versity’s program in terms of its adequacy for teacher education. In Cali- 
fornia, the special professional accreditation of teacher-education insti- 
tutions which authorizes them to recommend candidates for credentials 
for public school service is exercised by the California State Board of 
Education through its Committee on Accreditation.‘ 

In many ways the procedures for determining general accreditation 
and professional accreditation for teacher education are similar. California 
institutions concerned with accreditation by both the Western College 
Association and the California State Board of Education have felt the 
need for study of the feasibility of developing common standards and 
report forms for the accreditation procedures of these two agencies. To 
explore the possibility of co-ordinating and improving the procedures 
essential in both general accreditation and accreditation for professional 


4The American Association of Colleges for Teacher Education is also available for professionai 
accreditation on a national basis. 
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education, the California Council on Teacher Education appointed, in the 
spring of 1951, a Committee of Seven on Accreditation.5 Represented 
on this Committee of Seven are the Committee on Accreditation of the 
California State Board of Education, the Western College Association, 
the California Teachers Association, and the California Council on 
Teacher Education. A preliminary and tentative report of the work of 
the Committee of Seven was presented at the Asilomar Conference of 
the California Council on Teacher Education. The Committee’s recom- 
mendations follow: 
SUMMARY OF RECOMMENDATIONS® 


1. Financial Arrangements. In view of the fact that there exists at the present 
time a difference in method and amount of payment made to the visiting com- 
mittees of the State Accreditation and the Western College Association Visita- 
tion committees, an arrangement should be worked out whereby payments to 
members of both visitation committees visiting the institutions are on the same 
basis. It is recognized that the secretarial and clerical items of the State Accredi- 
tation Committee can be paid by the State Department of Education. On the 
other hand, overhead will need to be charged by the Western College Associa- 
tion since there is no other source of income for maintaining a central office to 
carry out its accreditation functions. 

It is therefore recommended that expenses of committee members of both the 
Western College Association and the State Accreditation Visitation committees 
be paid at the official set rate of $11 per day plus transportation, that the only 
additional fee to be levied upon the institutions for accreditation shall be that 
amount determined by the Western College Association for its overhead accredi- 
tation expenses, and that this be a flat fee schedule. 

2. Integration of Committees. In order to achieve economy in the size of 
visiting committees and at the same time to secure as large a measure as possible 
of integration of institutional review in fulfillment of the dual aspects of accred- 
itation, it is recommended that the Committee on Membership and Standards of 
the Western College Association and the State Accreditation Committee each 
select a chairman to head a visiting committee of a particular institution and 
that these two chairmen select, from the approved lists of available visiting 
committee members, individuals to form a joint visiting committee to the end 
that both committees may function as one committee to render a single report 
that will serve the needs of the two accrediting bodies. 

It is recommended that one of the two appointed chairmen shall serve as 
chairman and the other appointed chairman shall serve as vice-chairman of the 
visiting committee, the assignments to be determined by lot. When the complete 
list of the entire visiting committee has been selected, the chairman of the visiting 
committee will submit that list to the president of the institution to be visited, 
giving to him the privilege of indicating any members, not more than two, who 
in his judgment are not qualified to be on the committee for his institution. 
These would then be replaced by the same general procedure as that in which the 
committee was originally selected. 

3. Organization of the Committees. It is recommended that each visiting com- 
mittee consist of five to nine regular members selected for their competence in 
appraising major aspects of the college program, including the program in 


5 Members of the Committee of Seven on Accreditation are Arthur G. Coons, Arthur Corey, 
Aubrey A. Douglass, Father Hugh M. Duce, Arnold E. Joyal, Lucien Kinney, and J. Paul Leonard. 
6 “Minutes of the California Council on Teacher Education,’”’ Asilomar meeting, November 15-17, 


1951, pp. 1-2. 
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teacher education. These members, including the chairman, shall have power 

to vote on the final recommendations incorporated in the report. This member- 

ship may be supplemented as needed by the addition of resource persons for the 
purpose of preparing special reports on particular aspects of the program. 

Resource persons shall be selected in the same manner as regular members. They 

shall have no voting power, although they may participate in the discussions 

of the report. 

4. Provision for a Panel of Visitors. It is recognized that the degree of validity 
of committee recommendations for accreditation will be determined by the extent 
to which members of the visiting group hold comparable attitudes and under- 
standings as the basis for interpretation of the criteria used. It is also recognized 
that committees which have not met these criteria or individuals who have not 
participated in earlier visitations, sometimes lack this orientation. In order to 
provide a panel of qualified committee members available for service on visiting 
committees by both organizations concerned, it is proposed that a program of 
workshops be developed and sponsored by the two organizations. One of these 
workshops should be held in the northern part of the state and one in the 
southern part of the state. A special effort should be made to launch this pro- 
gram as soon as practicable to develop this potential panel. 

5. Development of a Common and Uniform Set of Standards for the Western 
College Association and the State Accreditation Committee. Joint and co- 
operative action by the two accrediting committees will require the develop- 
ment of a set of standards and report forms designed for that purpose. Prelim- 
inary work on these is being undertaken at the suggestion of the committee. 
In order to expedite initial work on revision of standards, the committee has 
requested a group of graduate students at Stanford University under direction 
of Professor Lucien Kinney to examine existing standards of accrediting asso- 
ciations and of the respective groups in California and to make proposals for 
consideration by the Committee of Seven. At the appropriate time, when suffi- 
cient work has been done on this problem, a report will be given to the execu- 
tive boards of the California Council on Teacher Education and the Western 
College Association for detailed discussions and consideration by the respective 
bodies. 

3. Study of Co-operative Activities Between School Districts and 
Teacher-Education Institutions in Improving Student Teaching. In the 
process of its study of the problems of reimbursement for expense of 
directed teaching, the California Council on Teacher Education became 
aware of many other problems involved in administering the student- 
teaching program that could be solved only by the joint efforts of the 
school districts and the colleges and universities whose students are being 
assigned to student teaching in adjacent public schools. 

Therefore, at its meeting in April, 1951, the Board of Directors 
appointed a Committee to Study Co-operative Activities Between Local 
School Districts and Teacher-Education Institutions in Improving Stu- 
dent Teaching, with Hubert Semans, California State Polytechnic Col- 
lege, as general chairman.’ This committee immediately began organizing 


7 Members of the committee are as follows: Glenn E. Barnett, Jesse Bond, Loretta M. Byers, Wen- 
dell E. Cannon, Bert G. Chappell, Mrs. Max Colwell, Mrs. William H. Cox, Esther Dahl, Jerome G. 
Disque, Francis L. Drag, Ralph F. Evans, Martha T. Farnum, B. Frank Gillette, Edward J. Griffin, 
Harry E. Griffith, Myrtle Gustafson, Charles E. Hamilton, W. Bruce Kirkpatrick, Louise Langenbach, 
Forrest C. Michell, Gladys L. Potter, Helen R. Powell, Edward Redford, Manfred Schrupp, Hubert 
Semans, Sister Mary Michael, Rose T. Stelter, Marjorie Stephens, James C. Stone, Emery Stoops, 
William G. Sweeney, C. R. Timpany, Fred Tonge, Lula J. Wilson, Helen C. Wood. 
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a number of “grass roots” subcommittees composed of persons whose 
activities and interests were centered around each of the 36 colleges and 
universities now accredited to train teachers by the California State 
Board of Education. Representatives of the school districts—superintend- 
ents, supervisors, master teachers, etc.—as well as college or university 
teacher-trainers, were invited to membership on each of these local area 
study committees. 

At the Asilomar Conference of the California Council on Teacher 
Education in November, 1951, this committee reported that the follow- 
ing problems were being studied by area study groups: 


In the Chico and Sacramento area: 
1. Recruitment and training of supervising teachers 
2. A survey of good student teaching practices 


In the Stanford and San Jose area: 
Use of college supervisors as consultants for the public schools which 
are involved in the student teaching program 


In the Humboldt and San Francisco area: 

1. How to pay for and provide for released time for conferences in 
supervising teaching 

2. Preparation of a handbook for supervising teachers, to include 
practices of all teacher-education institutions and problems need- 
ing research 

3. Preparation on a state-wide basis of a handbook for student 
teachers 


In the Whittier area: 
A study of what students do in their first three weeks of student 
teaching 


In the Oakland and Berkeley area: 
1. A survey among administrators to determine in which schools 
and classes student teaching is being done 
2. A survey of the opinions of master teachers to obtain their ideas 
on how the money received as reimbursement for expense in pro- 
viding opportunities for practice teaching can best be used 


In the Los Angeles area: 

1. A study of student teaching experiences, conducted in connection 
with summer sessions 

2. A study of desirable teacher recruitment practices designed to 
interest high school youngsters in elementary school teaching as 
a vocational objective 

3. Preparation of a handbook for student teachers, master teachers, 
and college supervisors 
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In the San Diego area: 
A survey to find out what supervising teachers think their problems 
are, and what student teachers think their problems are 


The California Council on Teacher Education has two additional com- 
mittees engaged in the following important studies: (1) A Study of 
Growth-and-Development Emphases in Teacher Education, and (2) A 
Study of Home-School-Community Relations and Their Implications for 
Teacher Education. 

The Council hopes to publish reports of its future activities in order 
to keep the members of the teaching profession informed of progress 
being made in co-operative solution of problems related to teacher ed- 


ucation. 


DEPARTMENTAL COMMUNICATIONS 


OFFICE OF THE SUPERINTENDENT 
OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION 
ROY E. SIMPSON, Superintendent 


CHANGES IN STAFF ASSIGNMENTS 


Josep A. Davis, who has been serving on a temporary basis as District 
Vocational Rehabilitation Supervisor in the Los Angeles office, has re- 
turned to his former position as District Vocational Rehabilitation Super- 
visor in Pasadena. 

DonaLp W. Briytu, who has been in charge of the Fresno District 
Office of the Bureau of Vocational Rehabilitation, has been appointed 
as District Vocational Rehabilitation Supervisor II in the Los Angeles 
District. 

James A. WaLker has been promoted from Vocational Rehabilitation 
Officer at Santa Barbara to District Vocational Rehabilitation Supervisor I 


in Fresno. 


DIVISION OF STATE COLLEGES AND 
TEACHER EDUCATION 
JAMES C. STONE, Consultant in Teacher Education 


COMMITTEE ON REVISION OF THE SPECIAL SECONDARY 
CREDENTIAL IN HOMEMAKING 


Superintendent of Public Instruction Roy E. Simpson has appointed a 
state-wide committee to study the requirements for the special secondary 
credential in homemaking in terms of the policy for revision described in 
an earlier communication.! The committee consists of 25 persons—9 school 
administrators, 5 teachers or supervisors of homemaking, 8 persons repre- 
senting colleges and universities (2 representing the University of Cali- 
fornia, 3 representing state colleges, 2 representing private colleges, and 1 
representing junior colleges), and 3 representatives of professional asso- 
ciations. Five staff members of the State Department of Education have 
been assigned as consultants to the committee. 


1“Policy in Revision of Credential Requirements,” California Schools, XXIII (April, 1952), 
pp. 166-67. 
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The representation is evenly divided between northern and southern 
California in order to facilitate the holding of meetings throughout the 
state. Stephen Walker, Dean of Instruction at Sacramento State College, 
and Reuben Palm, Director of Secondary Education on the staff of the 
Los Angeles County Superintendent of Schools, are cochairmen. 

A list of the persons who have accepted membership on this committee 
follows. 


MEMBERS OF THE COMMITTEE ON THE REVISION OF THE 
SPECIAL SECONDARY CREDENTIAL IN HOMEMAKING 


1. Peter Bancrort, District Superintendent, Vineland Elementary School District, 
Kern County 


. Donovan F. Cartwaricut, District Superintendent and Principal, Tulare Union 
High School District; representative of the California Secondary School Ad- 
ministrators Association in the California Council on Teacher Education 


3. Mrs. Daniet J. Damrey, Los Angeles, named by Mrs. Esther H. Walker, President 
of the California Congress of Parents and Teachers, as a person from northern 
California to represent the Congress 

4. Sipney H. Davinson, Superintendent and Principal, Newport Harbor Union High 
School District, Newport Beach 

5. GLten T. Goopwitt, City Superintendent of Schools, Monterey 

6. Epona GEHLKEN, Associate Professor of Home Economics, College of the Pacific, 
Stockton 

7. MartHa Harms, Teacher of Homemaking, Clovis Union High School; President, 
California Home Economics Association 

8. ARLINE JoHNsON, Lecturer in Education and Supervisor of Teacher Training in 
Home Economics, University of California, Davis 

9. GLENN KENDALL, President, Chico State College 

10. Witma Koexer, Teacher of Homemaking, Chaffey Union High School, Ontario 


11. Dorotuy Leauy, Associate Professor of Home Economics and Chairman of the 
Department, University of California, Los Angeles 


12. CuarLotre K. Lesus, Supervisor of Homemaking, Los Angeles Public Schools 

13. Mary Frances Martin, Teacher of Homemaking, Fall River High School, 
McArthur 

14. Warren O. MENDENHALL, Assistant Superintendent representing the Office of the 
County Superintendent of Schools, Orange County 


15. Virctnta Murporr, Dean of Girls, Napa Junior High School and Junior College 

16. CHarLes NeuMAN, Assistant Superintendent of Schools, Ventura County 

17. Reusen R. Pato, Director of Secondary Education, Los Angeles County 

18. Louise Porcu, Associate Professor of Home Economics, Fresno State College 

19. HeLen S. Poutsen, Supervisor of Secondary Home Economics, Oakland Public ° 
Schools (also appointed by Arthur Corey to represent the California Teachers 
Association) 

20. Harotp Purrer, Principal, Shasta Union High School, Redding 

21. Griapys T. SteveNsON, Professor of Home Economics, Whittier College 

22. EvELYyN Stewart, Teacher of Homemaking, Centinela Valley Union High School 
District, Inglewood 


nN 
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23. STEPHEN WALKER, Dean of Instruction, Sacramento State College 
24. Guy A. WEakLEY, District Superintendent, Central Union High School District 
and El Centro Elementary School District, El Centro 
25. Cart H. Wennerserc, District Superintendent, Whittier Union High School 
District 
CONSULTANTS TO THE COMMITTEE 


Rutu EpManps, named by Helen Heffernan to represent the office of Elementary 
Education, State Department of Education 


KaTHLEEN McGuuicuppy, Assistant State Supervisor of Homemaking Education, 
State Department of Education 

Herscuer S. Morcean, Credential Technician, State Department of Education 

Dorotuy M. Scunett, Chief of the Bureau of Homemaking Education, State Depart- 
ment of Education 

James C. Stone, Consultant in Teacher Education, State Department of Education 


BUREAU OF TEXTBOOKS AND PUBLICATIONS 
IVAN R. WATERMAN, Chief 


NEW PUBLICATIONS 


Special Education Newsletter, Vol. 1, No. 2, February, 1952. Sacramento 
14: California State Department of Education. Pp. 12. 
The second number of the newsletter prepared by the Bureau of 
Special Education contains news items of interest to persons interested 
in all phases of education of exceptional children. 


Camping and Outdoor Education in California. Bulletin of the Cali- 
fornia State Department of Education, Vol. XXI, No. 3, March, 1952. 
PP. vi + 50. 

This report of the status of camping and outdoor education in 
California was planned by a committee of staff members of the state 
departments of Natural Resources and Education, with Carson Conrad, 
Consultant in Recreation in the Bureau of Health Education, Physical 
Education and Recreation, serving as chairman. When Mr. Conrad was 
recalled to the Air Force, his successor, Louis E. Means, completed the 
compilation of the report. The expense of publishing the bulletin has 
been borne chiefly by the W. K. Kellogg Foundation, with assistance 
of the State Department of Natural Resources. 

Experimental programs in school camping have been established and 
conducted with success in a number of school districts in California. 
The bulletin describes briefly the programs in operation, gives a resume 
of recent legislation authorizing camping and outdoor education, and 
outlines the activities and plans for outdoor education now under way 
in the state. 

The bulietin is furnished free of charge to public elementary and sec- 
ondary schools upon request from superintendents of schools. Copies 
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will also be supplied to recreation directors, camping directors, and camp- 
ing associations in California or to such persons or organizations serving 
in a national capacity. 


Curricular Offerings and Practices in California High Schools, 1950-51. 
Prepared by the Staff in Secondary Education, Division of Instruction. 
Bulletin of the California State Department of Education, Vol. XXI, 
No. 4, March, 1952. Pp. vi + 128. 

This bulletin reports the results of a study of the curricular offerings 
and programs in operation in 1950-51 in the public high schools of the 
state made by the staff in secondary education of the California State . 
Department of Education. Data is presented on programs of articula- 
tion, of community curriculum planning, “basic course” programs, stu- 
dent activities programs, citizenship education programs, programs for 
retarded pupils, and work-experience programs. Examples of procedures 
used in various high schools to carry out these programs are quoted from 
reports made by the school principals. 


The Preparation and Training of Pupil Personnel Workers. A Report 
of the State Committee on Credentials for Pupil Personnel Services. 
Bulletin of the California State Department of Education, Vol. XX], 
No. 5, April, 1952. Sacramento 14: California State Department of 
Education. Pp. x + 86. 

The State Committee on Credentials for Pupil Personnel Services was 
appointed by Superintendent of Public Instruction Roy E. Simpson to 
study the role of pupil personnel workers and to make recommendations 
concerning the development of new credentials in this general field. 
Subcommittees were set up to study the following workers in the schools: 
(1) school psychometrists and psychologists, (2) supervisors of child 
welfare and attendance, (3) school social workers, and (4) school coun- 
selors. A research subcommittee outlined the basic method of research to 
be used by the study groups and co-ordinated the reports of the sub- 
committees. The present bulletin consists of reports made by each of 
the committees and the conclusions and recommendations of the state 
committee. The purpose of the publication is to give California public 
school personnel and all others interested in furthering high standards 
of public education in California an opportunity to become acquainted 
with the work of the committee and its recommendations, as well as to 
discuss and evaluate its proposals. 


Roy E.Simpson. Principal Apportionment of the California State School 
Fund for the Fiscal Year Ending June 30, 1952. Sacramento, Cali- 
fornia: California State Department of Education, March, 1952. Pp. xii 
+ 160 (photo offset). 

This publication is the annual report by the Superintendent of Public 

Instruction on the principal apportionment of the State School Fund. 

It shows in summary, by counties, and in detail, by school districts, the 
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amounts and bases of apportionments to school districts. The amounts 
apportioned to County School Service Funds are shown in summary, by 
counties. The computations on which the apportionment is based were 
made by the Bureau of School Accounts and Records. The introduc- 
tion explains the legal basis for the apportionment and the terms and 
factors employed. The complete text of provisions in the State Consti- 
tution and the Education Code governing the apportionment of the 
State School Fund is provided in an appendix. 

Summaries of the number of school districts, including elementary 
districts, elementary subdistricts, and secondary school districts are pre- 
sented, by type and by counties, in new and separate arrangements in 
other appendixes. Information included in appendixes of previous annual 
reports, such as the list of unified school districts, the analysis of allow- 
ances for excess cost of education in special training schools and classes, 
and the summary of data on average daily attendance, have been expanded 
to provide more informative detail. 

The format of this bulletin has been designed for easier reading and 
greater convenience in handling. The page size is 10 by 14 inches. 

Copies have been sent to county, city, and district superintendents of 
schools, to principals of day secondary schools, and to fiscal officers of 
school districts and counties of California. Others who wish to secure 
copies may address the Bureau of Textbooks and Publications. 


ADDITIONS TO LIST OF HIGH SCHOOL TEXTBOOKS 


New Books 
The following books have been added to the official state list of high 
school textbooks since publication of the March, 1952, issue of California 


Schools. 


AGRICULTURE Prices 
Poultry Husbandry New Exchange 


Heuser, Hall & Bruckner, Poultry Management (1952)...Lippincott $3.04 $2.96 


BUSINESS SUBJECTS 
Typewriting 


Leslie & Pepe, Typing Simplified (1952). American 
Brief Course 1.57 1.50 
One Year Course 1.50 1.43 
Two Year Course gies a 1.92 1.83 
Wanous, Personal and Professional Typing (1952)..South-Western 1.50 1.41 
ENGLISH 
Composition, Grammar, and Rhetoric 
Carter & Hunter, Your English, Book Five (1952). Sanborn 1.92 1.87 
Stoddard, Bailey & Lewis, Junior English One, second 
Calton Gl992)) ao ee ee _American 1.70 1.63 


Stoddard, Bailey & Lewis, Junior English Two, second 
edition (1952) American 1.73 1.65 
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Prices 

Speech and Public Speaking New Exchange 
Borchers, Living Speech, revised (1949)... _.Harcourt $1.57 $1.47 
Spelling and Word Study 
Bixler & Meade, aut sn maid en (1952) _.Smith * 

[Grade 7] - i ban ees 79 76 

[Grade 8] - sits ichidedriacetpemnaiieeiacmneeaier ae 79 76 
Greene, Word Clues (1949) _Row “| ee 
Steadman, Vocabulary Building, revised edition (1940) _ Smith ? 1.92 1.85 

HEALTH AND HYGIENE 

Clemensen & LaPorte, Your Health and pum third 

edition (1952) . a Harcourt 2.66 2.49 
Jones, Enjoying Health (1952) . naps ct te aah merase _ Lippincott 2.72 2.65 
Williams, Building Health (1952) —.............._..Lippincott 2.56 2.50 

HOMEMAKING 
Clothing and Textiles 
Baxter, Justin & Rust, Our Clothing (1952). _......Lippincott 1.60 1.56 
Frater, Gallagher & Jones, Instruction in Se wing (1949) Prang* .96 87 
Foods and Nutrition 
Baxter, Justin & Rust, Our Food (1952)... ..__.....-Lippincott 1.60 1.56 
Home Management and Family Living 
Baxter, Justin & Rust, Our Home and Family (1952)_....Lippincott 1.60 1.56 
MATHEMATICS 

Algebra 
Freilich, Berman & pane, en for Problem ate 

Book One (1952)... ieeactyc outst haa ans easel oncnias _.Houghton 2.44 2.30 
Arithmetic and General Mathematics 
Morton & Others, aia Sure maida Aritbmetic (1952) Silver 

Grade} 7... : Efe ne Te © SE 2) /) 1.47 

| Greve lS eee eee ene nee ete eee neh eet eae a 1:57 1.47 
Wheat, Kauffman & Douglass, Row-Peterson ‘Arithmetic 

| EPR 

Peay he SES ae ore Ae eee Urea. IN| | 1.44 

I ai aetna ae maa ——— 1.44 

MUSIC 


Music Appreciation 
Bernstein, An Introduction to Music, second edition (1951).Prentice 3.60 —. 


1 Turner E. Smith & Co. Depositories: Vroman’s California School Book Depository and J. W. 


Stacey, inc. 
2Turner E. Smith & Co. Depositories: Vroman’s California School Book Depository and J. W. 


Stacey, Inc. 
3 Prang Co:npany Publishers (Division of The American Crayon Co.). Office: 785 Market Street, 


San Francisco. 
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SCIENCE Prices 
Chemistry New Exchange 
Garrett, Haskins & Sisler, Essentials of Chemistry (1951).......Ginn $4.00 $3.75 


General Science 


Meister, Keirstead & Shoemaker, Science for a Better 
I I iti acres seeaciiesaiccuarnianeancsiaciaccammeaaieall _Scribner’s 2.56 2.40 


SOCIAL STUDIES 
History—United States 


Hartman, America—Land of Freedom, second edition (1952).Heath 2.88 2.70 


VOCATIONAL AND TECHNOLOGICAL TRAINING 
General Shop 


Newkirk, General Shop for Everyone (1952) _ —— 2.40 


Radio, Television, Radar, and Electronics 
Ghirardi & Johnson, Radio and Television Receiver 


Troubleshooting and Repair (1952). ines __....-Rinehart 5.20 
Henney & Richardson, Principles of Radio, ‘sixth edition 
< : one sii alaasacasinsvaieaactaieet vee aiuiauedeaiene Wiley 4.40 


VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 
Chapman, Occupational Guidance (1950)... i See «=| TE 2.61 


ReEvIsED EpDITIONS 


The following revised editions have been placed on the official state 
list of high school textbooks since publication of the March, 1952, issue 
of California Schools, to replace editions previously listed. 


MATHEMATICS 
Prices 


Algebra New Exchange 
Upton, Practical Algebra: Introductory Course (1952)....American $1.79 $1.71 


Arithmetic and General Mathematics 
Betz, Junior Mathematics for Today, Book One (1951)... Ginn 1.60 1.50 


SOCIAL STUDIES 
Economics 


Clark, Economics (1951) ££ ____.._.........._ American 240 2.29 
History—Oriental, and Pacific Relations 
Carpenter, The Pacific: Its Lands and Peoples (1951)....... American 1.73 


4Turner E. Smith & Co. Depositories: Vroman’s California School Book Depository and J. W. 
Stacey, Inc. 
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Prices 

History—United States New Exchange 
Canfield & Wilder, The Making of Modern America 

(1952). ....Houghton $3.29 $3.10 
Wilder, Ludlum & ‘Brown, ‘This Is America’s Story 

(0952) .... .....Houghton 3.00 2.82 
Wirth, The Development of America (1952) aneaiecedan American 2.98 2.85 
Wirth, United States History (1952) sacs American 2.98 2.85 
History—World 
Lapen, aicross the viger (1952). American 3.26 3.11 
Evans & Sankowsky, Graphic World History (1952) iiiiaiehaeecll Heath 2.59 2.43 

SPANISH 

Arjona, Fronteras, [Book] 1 (1952)_ Scott 2.46 2.31 


DIVISION OF INSTRUCTION 
JAY D. CONNER, Chief 


FIRE PREVENTION CAMPAIGN MATERIALS, 1952 


A national emergency campaign against forest, woods, and range fires 
in 1952 is being conducted for state and federal forest services as a public 
service project of the Advertising Council, Inc. The California Fire Pre- 
vention Committee, which has headquarters in the State Division of 
Forestry at Sacramento, has recently distributed sample kits of the avail- 
able fire prevention campaign materials to school administrators through- 
out the state. The kits include posters, cartoons, leaflets, windshield 
stickers, bookmarks, pictures, stories, and a radio script. Additional kits 
and supplies of each of the various items may be secured for school use by 
addressing the California Fire Prevention Committee, in care of the State 
Forester, State Office Building Number One, Sacramento 14, California. 

In addition, schools may secure the services of a ranger to assist in the 
fire prevention program by communicating with the nearest U. S. Forest 
Service Ranger Station. 


INTERDRETATIONS OF SCHOOL LAW 


ALFRED E. LENTZ, Administrative Adviser 


[The following items are merely digests, and although care is taken to state accu- 
rately the purport of the decisions and opinions reported, the items have the limita- 
tions inherent in all digests. The reader is therefore urged to examine the complete 
text of a decision or opinion and, when necessary, secure competent legal advice 
before taking any action based thereon.] 


ATTORNEY GENERAL'S OPINIONS 


Computation of Interest Payable to State by School 
Districts Receiving State School Building Aid 


The State Controller, in computing under Education Code Section 5061 
the interest required to be paid to the state by a school district receiving 
state school building aid under Chapter 1.6 of Division 3 of the Education 
Code, must compute such interest only on such amounts as are actually 
transferred from the state treasury to the county treasury (for crediting 
to the Public School Building Fund of the district) pursuant to an appor- 
tionment, and not on the amount of the apportionment. (AGO 52-25, 
19 Ops. Cal. Atty. Gen. 114.) 


Computation of Amount of Annual Repayment to State 
By School District Receiving State School Building Aid 


The State Controller, in computing under Education Code Section 5054 
the amount of an annual repayment to be made to the state by a school 
district which has received state school building aid under Chapter 1.6 
of Division 3 of the Education Code, must exclude from the assessed 
valuation of the district the assessed valuation of intangibles, including 
solvent credits, shown on the assessment roll for the district. (AGO 52-25, 
19 Ops. Cal. Atty. Gen. 114.) 


Right of Officers and Employees of Public Agencies to 
Compensation for First 30 Days of Military Leaves of Absence 


Under Military and Veterans Code Sections 389 and 395.01, an officer 
or employee of a public agency who is a member of a reserve corps 
or force of the armed forces of the United States or the National Guard 
or Naval Militia who is ordered to active duty for not to exceed 180 days 
is on a temporary military leave of absence, and in determining for the 
purposes of Military and Veterans Code Section 395.01 whether he has 
been in the service of the agency for one year immediately prior to such 
absence, all his service in the recognized military service must be counted 
as public agency service. 
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In all other cases a military leave of absence is other than a temporary 
leave of absence, and in computing service with a public agency, time 
spent in recognized military service cannot be counted. (AGO 51-191; 
19 Ops. Cal. Atty. Gen. 132.) 


Computation of Service Required to Qualify Officers 
And Employees of Public Agencies for Compensation 
For First 30 Days of Military Leave of Absence 


Military and Veterans Code Sections 395.01 and 395.02, which provide 
that every officer and employee of a public agency who is on a temporary 
or other military leave of absence and who has been employed by the 
public agency for not less than one year immediately prior to the date on 
which such absence begins is entitled to receive his salary or compensa- 
tion for the first 30 calendar days of such absence, do not entitle a teacher 
of a school district to compensation for any such first 30 calendar days 
of absence as fall within the “non-duty and non-pay portion of the school 
year” (the school summer vacation period). 

Education Code Section 13845 provides that for the purposes of the 

cited sections of the Military and Veterans Code, the compensation for 
30 days of a certificated employee shall be one-tenth of the annual salary 
of his position and of a noncertificated employee, shall be one month’s 
salary. 
For the purposes of Military and Veterans Code Sections 395.01 and 
395.02, the nonduty and nonpaying months of a school year do not in- 
terrupt the continuity of the service of a teacher of a district. (AGO 
51-191, 19 Ops. Cal. Atty. Gen. 132.) 


Prohibition of Officers and Teachers of School 
Districts From Doing Business With School Districts 


Education Code Section 11025 “would not prohibit officers or teachers 
trom acting on their own behalf to sell articles to school districts except 
as they are limited by Education Code Section 1011, which section pro- 
vides: ‘No member of the governing board of any school district shall be 
interested in any contract made by the school board of which he is a 
member,’ nor would it prohibit school officers or teachers from being 
either officers, employees or stockholders of companies which do busi- 
ness with school districts other than a trustee’s own district provided 
that the officers and teachers do not act as agents for the companies in 
which they are interested to introduce or recommend articles in the 
schools or directly or indirectly contract for or receive any gift or reward 
for introducing or recommending the article on behalf of their principal. 
Section 11025 is apparently intended to prohibit officers and teachers from 
performing acts which aid third parties and also indirectly or directly 
aid themselves.” (AGO 51-276a, 19 Ops. Cal. Atty. Gen. 135, modifying 
AGO 51-276, 19 Ops. Cal. Atty. Gen. 80.) 
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Addition of New Project to Application of a School 
District for State School Building Aid After Approval 
of Application by State Allocation Board 


When the State Allocation Board has approved the application of a 
school district for a project or projects under Education Code Section 
5048.2, no new project may thereafter be incorporated in the applica- 
tion approved notwithstanding that Education Code Section 5048 pro- 
vides that “a school district may at any time amend or supplement its 
application.” Such new project must be made the subject of a new ap- 
plication by the school district to the State Allocation Board which 
application must meet all the requirements of law. It is immaterial that 
the new project would not increase the total of the funds applied for 
in the original application as approved by the State Allocation Board. 

The purchase of furniture is a project which if not included in the 
original application cannot because it is a new project be included in 
an amendment or revision of the application after the approval of the 
original application by the State Allocation Board. (AGO 51-223; 19 
Ops. Cal. Atty. Gen. 89.) 


Employment of Attorneys by School Districts 


Government Code Section 53060 does not authorize a school district 
to employ an attorney to represent the district in civil litigation when 
the district attorney has not refused to represent the district or is not 
disqualified from doing so. The section authorizes a school district to 
employ an attorney only for the rendition of some special or unique 
legal service which cannot be furnished by the district attorney, but the 
decision whether such special or unique service is required should be 
reached with the assistance and advice of the district attorney. (AGO 
52-11, 19 Ops. Cal. Atty. Gen. 153.) 


Additional Apportionments of State School Building 
Aid Where State-aided District Has Become 
Component Part of Unified School District 


Where after the State Allocation Board has made an apportionment 
of state school building aid to an elementary school district under Chapter 
1.5 (Sections 5021 et seq.) of Division 3 of the Education Code, the 
clementary school district becomes a component part of a unified school 
district which does not qualify for state school building aid, the State 
Allocation Board is not authorized to thereafter make an apportionment 
of state school building aid under said chapter to the elementary school 
district or to the unified school district to meet the increased cost of the 
project for which the original apportionment was made. (AGO 51-259, 
19 Ops. Cal. Atty. Gen. 147.) 


NOTES ON DEPARTMENT ACTIVITIES 


Compiled by MARGARET RAUCH, Administrative Assistant 
ECONOMIC BENEFITS OF REHABILITATION 


Striking evidence of the savings to taxpayers resulting from vocational 
rehabilitation is shown in a recent statistical report of 519 cases taken 
directly from relief rolls and rehabilitated into successful employment. 
The 519 relief cases were the victims of 18 different types of disability, 
including amputations, orthopedic defects, vision defects, hearing defects, 
heart defects, and tuberculosis. The group had 829 dependents, making 
a total of 1,348 dependent upon relief. Total weekly aid received, before 
rehabilitation, was $10,719.50, which meant an annual cost to taxpayers 
of $557,362. 

After rehabilitation, the weekly earnings of the group, at the time their 
cases were closed, amounted to $23,144 (average $47.46 per week). At 
this rate, one year would show annual earnings for the group of $1,203,488. 

The total rehabilitation cost of relieving taxpayers of an annual cost 
of $577,362 was $187,010.25. At the same time these former recipients 
of public assistance were themselves transformed into taxpayers, on the 
basis earnings of $1,203,488 per annum. 


COMMISSION FOR VOCATIONAL EDUCATION MEETS 


The Commission for Vocational Education is composed of the chiefs 
of the several Bureaus of Vocational Education, the President of the 
California State Polytechnic College, the Superintendent of Public In- 
struction, and the State Director of Vocational Education. Activities of 
the Commission during February included a series of important con- 
ferences conducted in Fresno. The Commission met for two days in the 
administrative offices of the Fresno Unified School District in order to 
conduct its regular quarterly meeting, to decide upon special State poli- 
cies in the vocational education program, and to review in some detail 
the actual operation of classroom and shop instruction. 

A state-wide advisory committee, representing all phases of vocational 
education in all geographical areas of the state, also convened in Fresno. 
Throughout this session, the Commission for Vocational Education gath- 
ered significant, practical information that will be used to expedite the 
efficient administration of a program of occupational training that reaches 
more than one million persons a year in California. Such co-operation is 
a means by which the Commission can continue to guide a program of 
vocational education that must be adequate to match the training needs 
of California during a period of constant change in the economy of the 


state. 
[ 228 ] 
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VETERAN ENROLLMENT SURVEY 


The Bureau of Readjustment Education has completed a survey of 
the total enrollment and veteran enrollment as of October 1, 1951, in 
California educational institutions approved to offer training to veterans 
under Public Law 346, as amended. The material for the report was 
procured from replies received from the approved public and private 
institutions in answer to the Bureau’s questionnaire. 

The percentage of response to the questionnaire was sufficiently high 
to present a reliable picture of veteran enrollment as of October 1, 1951. 
The report includes statistical information on the current enrollment of 
veterans under the Federal Vocational Rehabilitation Act and the Cali- 
fornia State Education Plan as well as under Public Law 346, as amended. 

The report summarizes the enrollments in various types of schools, 
beginning with public universities and ending with private professional 
and semi-professional schools and private vocational trade schools. The 
latter types of schools are further classified into their specific fields of 
training. Enrollment data is also presented for individual public and 
private universities, colleges, and junior colleges. The report includes 
167 approved institutions of higher learning, a total which recognizes 
the public evening junior colleges as separate entities. 

Total enrollment figures and veteran enrollment figures for 1950 and 
1951 in the various types of institutions are presented for comparison 


as follows: Total Enrollment Veteran Enrollment 


on October 1, on October 1, 
Type of Institution 1950 =: 1951 1950 =1951 
Institutions of Higher Learning... 240,570 270,639 65,788 47,529 
(Public and Private) 
Professional and Semiprofessional Schools... 27,791 30,074 14,921 16,362 
(Private) 
Vocational Trade Schools 14,552 13,474 11,528 9,790 
(Private) 
Total of Professional, Semiprofessional, and 
Vocational Trade Schools 42,343 43,548 26,449 26,152 
(Private) 


It may be of further interest to review the percentages of veterans 
enrolled in the various types of institutions in each of the last five years, 
based on figures compiled by the Bureau of Readjustment Education: 


Percentage of Students Who Were Veterans 


Type of Institution 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 
Institutions of Higher Learning.._______ 32 29 28 27 18 
(Public and Private) 
Professional and Semiprofessional Schools 56 63 56 54 54 
(Private) 
Vocational Trade Schools 79 74 74 79 73 


(Private) 
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CONTINUATION EDUCATION NEWSLETTER 


The California Council for Continuation Education has authorized its 
president to issue a quarterly publication, the Continuation Education 
Newsletter, the purpose of which will be to serve as a clearing house of 


news and information regarding the continuation education programs of. 


the state. The president of the Council will serve as editor, with assistant 
editors appointed by the northern and southern California continuation 
education associations. The Consultant in Continuation Education in 
the Bureau of Adult Education will serve in an advisory capacity on the 
editorial board. 


APPLICATIONS AT CALIFORNIA SCHOOL FOR THE BLIND 


In spite of a significant decrease in the incidence of blindness among 
children due to infectious diseases or accidents, the total number of blind 
children in the state is increasing at the present time. This increase is 
partly due to the general growth in population and partly to the increas- 
ing prevalence of a specific disease, known as retrolental fibroplasia, which 
occurs most frequently in infants born prematurely. Of the 117 blind 
children of preschool age now served by home teachers in southern 
California, 87 are victims of this disease. 

This increase in the number of very young blind children is evidenced 
already in the applications for admission of such children to the State 
School for the Blind at Berkeley. The school is now filled to capacity 
(150), and the nature and extent of the present site will permit only a 
very limited enlargement of the facilities. 

It is evident that commencing in September, 1952, the School for the 
Blind must make every effort to return blind pupils of high school age 
to their local district high schools as soon as these pupils are prepared 
for such a change and the local secondary schools are able to properly 
continue their education. Only in this way can the State School make 
room for the kindergarten and primary group that is now pressing for 
admission. 


EXAMINATION OF HOMEMAKING EDUCATION 
THROUGHOUT THE STATE 


Extensive arrangements have been in process since the spring of 1951 
for an all-out, state-wide evaluation of homemaking education in Cali- 
fornia high schools. The final steps involved in this process are now in 
progress. In any vocational education program, constant awareness of the 
specific and current needs of students and the community is imperative. 
Evaluation by educators, students, parents, and others is a continuous 
process in every school district in California that provides for vocational 
education. However, from time to time, an additional need is felt for 
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a state-wide appraisal of vocational education programs. This is partic- 
ularly true during a period when economic conditions and increased 
population are making ever-larger demands on the public schools. 

In the evaluation of the homemaking program in California currently 
being sponsored by the staff of the Bureau of Homemaking Education, 
existing attitudes toward homemaking education are being examined. 
Interviews are being held, questionnaires answered, and round-table dis- 
cussions conducted. Parents are given an opportunity to express their 
views about what they would like to have their children learn in home- 
making classes, to compare ideas with those of other parents, and to 
discuss what they feel the school can do to improve the student’s ability 
to participate in home life while he is in school and after. Letters are 
being sent to former students asking them to express their opinions as 
to how the homemaking program can be improved to serve more satis- 
factorily the needs of presently enrolled students. Answers to these ques- 
tions will determine the extent and character of homemaking education 
in this state for years to come. 


FOR YOUR INFORMATION 


ADOPTION OF 
REGULATION BY DIRECTOR OF EDUCATION 


Elections Regarding Student Body Membership Fees in State Colleges. 
The Superintendent of Public Instruction, acting in his capacity of Di- 
rector of Education, adopted an emergency regulation adding Section 
927.13 to Title 5 of the California Administrative Code relating to elec- 
tions for student body organization membership fees in state colleges, 


to read as follows (effective April 8, 1952): 

927.13. If a proposal submitted at an election held under this article fails 
to receive the number of votes required for its adoption, subsequent elections 
may be called and held under this article at which the proposal may be sub- 
mitted but no such election shall be held within 90 days of any prior election 
at which such proposal was submitted. 


SCHOOL SAVINGS JOURNAL—SPRING, 1952 


Attention of teachers and school administrators is directed to the 
School Savings Journal for Spring, 1952, which analyzes the adapta- 
bility of school savings programs as an integral part of the education 
process. Articles in this issue were contributed by the Superintendent 
of Public Instruction of Montana and the principal of an elementary 
school in Topeka, Kansas. Stories are related of successful school savings 
programs in Iowa, North Dakota, and Florida. The Journal also contains 
a teaching unit, “Money and How to Handle It,” and a colorful lift-out 
poster showing a young diver taking off from his stamp-album spring- 
board. State Savings Bonds Offices in California are located at 821 Market 
Street, San Francisco 3 and at 117 West Ninth Street, Los Angeles 15. 


SCOUTING IN RURAL SCHOOLS 


Scouting in Rural Schools is the title of a 12-page pamphlet published 
by Boy Scouts of America as a handbook for rural school personnel and 
others interested in promoting a program of activities for boys to supple- 
ment and complement other programs for rural youth. The publication 
was prepared by County and Rural Area Superintendents of the National 
Education Association and the National Committee on School Relation- 
ships and Rural Scouting Service of Boy Scouts of America. Specific 
steps of action are listed for those who wish to help Scout units get 
started, and a price list of available publications is included. The address 
of the national office of Boy Scouts of America is 2 Park Avenue, New 
York 16, N.Y. 

[232] 
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REPORT OF SECOND CONSERVATION CONFERENCE 


The Conservation Education Section of the California Department of 
Natural Resources has recently issued a 56-page printed bulletin contain- 
ing the Proceedings of the Second Regional Conference on Conservation 
of Natural Resources. This conference was held on the Berkeley campus 
of the University of California, January 25-27, 1951, and sponsored by 
the University and the state departments of Natural Resources and Edu- 
cation. Following a brief history of the conference series and lists of the 
sponsors, the central and section planning committees, the full text is 
given of the four principal addresses at the conference and the reports 
of section meetings on soil, water, forest, and wildlife conservation. 
Copies of the pamphlet have been sent to the conference participants. 
Correspondence regarding additional copies should be addressed to Ed- 
ward Dolder, Chief of Conservation Education, California Department 
of Natural Resources, Sacramento 14, California. 

The third conference in this series was held at Chico in February, 
1952. The fourth and final conference will meet in the southern San 
Joaquin Valley in 1953. 


FIRST ANNUAL YOUNG COMPOSERS RADIO AWARDS, 1952 


Music educators, broadcasters, and practicing composers are combin- 
ing their resources to encourage young American composers of concert 
music. The first annual Young Composers Radio Awards is being con- 
ducted this spring under the auspices of all State Broadcasters Associa- 
tions and Broadcast Music, Inc., of New York. Contestants who are 25 
years of age or younger, citizens or permanent residents of the United 
States, its territories or possessions, and enrolled in accredited public, 
private, or parochial secondary schools or accredited colleges or con- 
servatories of music may submit original vocal or instrumental composi- 
tions that have never been published or publicly performed. The six 
principal awards will consist of cash prizes or scholarships ranging from 
$500 to $1,600 each. Winning compositions will be broadcast and may 
be published or recorded. Entries must be submitted before June 30, 1952. 
Application blanks and full information regarding contest rules may be 
secured from Carl Haverlin, 580 Fifth Avenue, New York 19, N. Y. 


PUBLICATIONS ON FOREST PRODUCTS 


Teachers and school administrators interested in conservation can 
secure without charge the materials listed in a 1951-52 Bibliography 
issued by the American Forest Products Industries, “a non-political, 
non-profit industry sponsored organization dedicated to educating the 
public about the importance of forest fire prevention and wise woodland 
management.” A variety of booklets, charts, maps, posters, and film strips 
are included, as well as a motion picture available for schoolroom use 
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and a manual for teachers suggesting interesting ways to incorporate 
forestry and conservation in regular classroom work. 

Copies of the bibliography. are available on request from Amer- 
ican Forest Products Industries, 1319 Eighteenth St., N.W., Wash- 


ington 6, D.C. 


TRAINING CENTER FOR SCHOOL PSYCHOLOGISTS 
AND PSYCHOMETRISTS 


Mills College, Oakland 13, California, announces the receipt of a foun- 
dation grant for the purpose of establishing a model center for the train- 
ing of school psychologists and school psychometrists. The nucleus of 
the training program is a campus-located Child Guidance Clinic which 
affords for trainees a varied practical experience with children who have 
educational, social, or personality problems. The program will be directed 
by an outstanding clinical psychologist and a psychiatrist will serve the 
center on a part-time basis. Persons who are ambitious to secure training 
in this field and who give evidence of having the personality qualifica- 
tions needed for success are invited to apply for admission. 


SPECIAL OPPORTUNITIES FOR SCHOOL PERSONNEL IN 
SUMMER SESSIONS, 1952 


Special features to be offered in college and university summer sessions 
in California for 1952 are summarized in the following paragraphs, which 
have been abbreviated from information supplied by the institutions 
concerned or by staff members of the State Department of Education. 

Except in fields where enrollment trends, recent regulations, or rec- 
ommendations have created unusual demand for trained personnel, such 
as education of the exceptional child, conservation education, driver and 
safety education, state and local government, and programs for emergency 
teachers, no attempt has been made to include lecture-type courses offered 
every summer or any regular courses that are widely available. Contribu- 
tors were requested to limit their copy to short-term, intensive courses, 
workshops, conferences, and special or unusual features. 

The features are listed, by date of beginning, under the heading of the 
institution conducting the work or granting the credit earned. The insti- 
tutions are arranged in alphabetical order, with dates of summer terms, 
names of summer session directors, and fees per unit. Each entry there- 
under has a serial number. These numbers are employed in a subject 
index which is provided at the end of the section for readers who wish to 
consider the features offered in any particular field. 

Those interested in enrolling for summer session work should write to 
the individual institutions for further information and application blanks. 

Announcements received too late to be included in this issue will be 


printed in the June or July issues. 
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CALIFORNIA COLLEGE OF ARTS AND CRAFTS 
Broadway at College, Oakland 18, California 
Spencer Macky, President 
Summer Session: Six weeks, July 1 to August 15, 1952 
No prerequisites. Applications should be filed by June 1, if possible. 


July 1 to August 15—Pustic ScHoot Art ror TEACHERS (2 units, $30). Survey and 
practice in techniques and approaches to art problems in public schools. Lessons 
and materials suitable to various age levels. Presentation of new ideas in the field 
of art education. Primarily for the elementary school teacher who desires more 
practical information about the use of arts and crafts in the classroom. Robert 
Peter, instructor. 1 


July 1 to August 15—Pupretry (2 units, $30). Construction of puppets, costumes, 
puppet theater scenery and properties. Techniques of manipulation; vocal char- 
acterization; lighting; use of music. Creation of original puppet characters and 
plays. Ralph Seigle, instructor. 2 


July 1 to August 15—METALSMITHING (2 units, $30; 3 units, $45). An experimental 
approach to the problem of contemporary jewelry and metalwork. Problems are 
so designed as to promote proficiency without jeopardizing the freedom of ap- 
proach to materials. Problems include soldering, brazing, chasing, enameling, 
lapidary, etc. Viktor Ries, instructor. 3 

July 1 to August 15—Weavine (2 units, $30). Four-harness loom weaving. Primary 
consideration given to basic fundamentals. Analysis of many weaves and techniques, 
with emphasis placed on modern utilization of these techniques. Opportunity for 
some experimentation and the completion of at least one original project. Trude 
Guermonprez, instructor. 4 


CALIFORNIA STATE POLYTECHNIC COLLEGE 
San Luis Obispo, California 
Four-weeks Summer Term: June 19 to July 18, 1952 
Six-weeks Summer Term: July 17 to August 29, 1952 
Fees: $5 per quarter unit 


June 17 to 21—Skmis Week. Teaching methods and techniques, up-to-date agri- 
cultural practices relating to dairy husbandry, poultry husbandry, agricultural 
mechanics. Offered in co-operation with Bureau of Agricultural Education. 
Campus housing for participants and families at $3 per season per week, on reser- 


vation through H. H. Burlingham. 5 
June 23 to 27—CauirorNiA AGRICULTURAL TEACHERS ASSOCIATION CONFERENCE, in cO- 
operation with Bureau of Agricultural Education. & 


July 27 to August 8—Puysicat Epucation WorksHop ror WoMEN IN SECONDARY 
Scuoots (1 or 2 weeks, 2-4 quarter units). Sponsored by California Association 
for Health, Physical Education and Recreation. For information and housing 
reservations, write the office of the Dean of Liberal Arts. 7 


August 10 to 22—Worksuop For PuysicaL Epucation AND ATHLETIC COACHING FOR 
SeconparY ScHooL MEN (1 or 2 weeks, 2 quarter units per week). Sponsored by 
California Association for Health, Physical Education and Recreation. Campus 
accommodations for enrollees and their families, $5 per week per person, on 
reservations through the office of the Dean of Liberal Arts. 8 


August 11 to 15—Worksnop For SuPERvisors OF PHysicaL Epucation (2 quarter units, 
$1 transcript fee only). 9 
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CHAPMAN COLLEGE 
766 North Vermont Avenue, Los Angeles 29, California 
First Summer Session: June 16 to July 18, 1952 
Second Summer Session: July 21 to August 22, 1952 
Virgil L. McPherson, Director of Summer Sessions 
Fees: $10 per semester unit 


June 29 to August 27—European Crvmization: A Stupy Tour (History 9S-109S, 5 
units, $50). Tour of 56 days in 10 European countries: Holland, Belgium, France, 
Italy, Germany, Switzerland, Austria, England, Denmark, Sweden. Leave Los 
Angeles by chartered plane June 29, return August 27. Tour expense, $1095, covers 
round-trip air transportation from California to Europe, all traveling in Europe, 
three meals a day, accommodations in good hotels, all scheduled sightseeing, and 
all tips. For itinerary and other information write to Kurt Bergel, Chapman College. 


July 7 to August 1—WorksHop IN ELEMENTARY EpucarTion (2 or 4 units, $10 per unit). 
Credit toward a degree and/or teaching credential may be earned through this 
Workshop, sponsored by the office of Los Angeles County Superintendent of 
Schools. Students may enroll in Methods in Elementary Education (Ed. 1108, 
4 units), or one or two of the following: Audio-Visual Workshop (Ed. 1215S, 
2 units), Workshop in Elementary School Art Education (Art 122S, 2 units), or 
Elementary School Music Methods (Mus. 144S, 2 units). Registration July 1-7. 

11 


CHICO STATE COLLEGE 
Chico, California 
Summer Session: 6 weeks, June 16 to July 25, 1952 
Fees: $7.50 per semester unit 
J. Russell Morris, Co-ordinator of the Summer Session 


June 9 to 13—DevELOPMENTAL Reapine Cuinic (Ed. 323, 1 unit, $7.50). A clinic for 
both elementary and secondary teachers concerned with developmental and cor- 
rective reading programs. Constance McCullough, instructor. 12 


June 16 to July 11—Apvancep CounseLinc Worksop (Psych. 254, 4 units, $30). For 
advanced students who will study intensively the basic techniques of interviewing 
and will practice these techniques in actual counseling situations. Enrollment limited 
to 20 students. Herman J. Peters, workshop administrator. 13 


June 16 to July 11—Banp Worksuop anp Cuinic (Music 49 or 149, 1-4 units, $7.50 to 
$30). Special activities concerned with the problems of public school music. 
Correspondence should be directed to Mrs. Ruth Taylor, Chico State College. 

14 


June 16 to July 11—Basic Counsetinc Worksuop (Psych. 253, 4 units, $30). Tech- 
niques of diagnosis and counseling for teacher counselors and full-time counselors 
working with students of upper grade, junior high, and high school ages. Enroll- 
ment limited to 60 students. Herman J. Peters, workshop administrator. 15 


June 16 to July 25—ApMinistRATION WorksHop (Ed. 266, 267, and 269, 6 units, $45). 
Graduate courses designed for persons working toward credentials in school ad- 
ministration or supervision. Instructors: Thurston Hatch, City Superintendent of 
Schools, Chico; John Nopel, Administrative Assistant to Dr. Hatch; and John 
Glaese, District Superintendent, Dunsmuir Joint Union High School District, 
Dunsmuir, California. 16 
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June 16 to July 25—Day Recreation Camp, Bidwell Park, Chico. A day camp organ- 
ized for teachers and lay persons who are interested in camp recreation education. 
Enrollment limited to 50 children per week. 17 


June 16 to July 25—Directep Teacuine (Ed. 150, 2-4 units, $30 or $45). Opportunities 
for Directed Teaching for emergency and provisional teachers working toward a 
degree and a valid California teaching credential. Letters of application should be 
addressed to J. Russell Morris, Co-ordinator, Summer Session. 18 


June 16 to July 25—Rurar Epucation Worksuop (Ed. 188, 6 units, $45). A workshop 
that will feature the actual operation of a school in a rural community with a 
demonstration class and with utilization of community resources. Marcia Everett, 
Director of Rural Education, State Department of Education, New Jersey, in- 
structor. 19 


June 16 to July 25—WorksnHops IN ELEMENTARY SCHOOL CurRICULUM AND MATERIALS 
(4-6 units, $30 or $45). William Stegeman, administrator of the workshops. Con- 
centrated emphasis in the following areas of the elementary school curriculum: 

1. Elementary School Science—Homer Lowe 
2. Elementary School Social Studies—Ruth Willard 
3. Elementary School Art—Mrs. Mavis Todd Brown 
4. Elementary School Music—C. Robert Laxson 
5. Elementary School Arithmetic—Joseph Slack 
6. Children’s Literature, Elementary School Reading, and 
Language Arts—Mrs. Koenig and Mrs. Tooze 20 


June 16 to 27—Driver Epucation (Ed. 159, 2 units, $15). Designed for persons who 
wish to qualify as instructors in Driver Education. Six scholarships of $15 each are 
provided for in-service personnel who are interested in enrolling in this workshop. 
Applications should be made to the Co-ordinator of the Summer Session, Chico 
State College. Instructors: Marland K. Strasser and James Evans, Chief of Police, 
Chico. 21 


July 7 to 11—ApMrnistraTor’s CONFERENCE AND WorksHop (Ed. 270, 1 unit, $7.50). 
Exploration on the Regional Project in Secondary Education under the direction 
of Wilson Little. 22 


CLAREMONT SUMMER SESSION 
Claremont Colleges, Claremont, California 
First term: June 24 to August 1, 1952 
Second term: August 4 to September 6, 1952 
Luther J. Lee, Jr., Director 


June 24 to August 1—ApPRENTICESHIP FOR SCHOOL SUPERINTENDENTS (Ed. 265e, 6 grad. 
units, $9). Designed to give superintendents of small school districts and prospec- 
tive superintendents of schools actual experience under guidance in carefully 
selected school systems. 23 


June 24 to August 1—Backcrounps or EpucaTionaL Poticy ForMATION AND ADMIN- 
ISTRATION (Ed. 265d, 6 grad. units, $90). Studies in fields contributing to school 
administration, intended to broaden the basis for effective leadership. Specialists in 
sociology, community planning, personnel management, taxation, and school law 
will lecture and lead discussions. 24 


June 24 to August 1—Tue Courts aNp THE ScHoors (Ed. 253, 3 grad. units, $45). 
A comprehensive examination of the principal points at which the law affects the 
processes of public school education and its administration. 25 
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June 24 to August 1—Group Processes in Epucation (Ed. 235, 6 grad. units, $90). 
A study of reality practice methods including role playing and dynamics of edu- 
cation through group experience. 26 


June 24 to August 1—OccupationaL GuipANcE AND DirectepD Work EXPERIENCE 
(Ed. 217b, 6 grad. units, $90). Development of work-experience programs related 
to school studies. 27 


June 24 to August 1—An integrated program of courses and lectures in International 
Affairs, especially intended for teachers of social studies (6 units, $90), including 
a laboratory seminar, Critica Issues iN Pupiic Poricy (History 227). 28 


June 24 to August 1—Tue Speciat Crass Cuitp (Psych. 255, 6 grad. units, $90). 
A seminar to meet the needs of those preparing to work with special class children 
as supervisors or as classroom teachers, with several demonstration classes. 29 


June 24 to August 1—INstitute or Art (6 units, $90). A co-ordinated program on 
the theme “Design for Decoration,” with lectures on decorative art and applied 
work in painting, ceramics, design, sculpture, and silversmithing and jewelry. 30 


June 24 to August 1—Instrtute or Music (6 units, $90). A program which includes 
all phases of music, with courses in music education for teachers in elementary and 
secondary schools. 31 


July 14 to 18—WorksHor oN YoutH WELFARE, sponsored by the Governor’s Advisory 
Committee on Children and Youth, the California Youth Authority, and other 
organizations. 32 


July 21 to 25--TwentietH ANNUAL Reapinc CoNnFERENCE, sponsored jointly by Clare- 
mont College and Alpha Iota Chapter of Pi Lambda Theta, national education 
sorority. Theme: “Reading: The Discovery of Oneself and Others.” Conference 
fee, $15 for persons not enrolled in the Summer Session. 33 


August 4 to 16—WorksHop ON THE RorscHAcH MetHop oF Personatity D1aGNosis 
(Psych. 242, 243, 244, 3 units, $50). 34 


August 19 to 29—WorkKsHop ON THE RorscHacH MeEtHop oF PersoNnaLity D1AGNosis 
at the Asilomar Conference Grounds, Pacific Grove (Psych. 243, 244, 3 units, $50). 
35 


COLLEGE OF THE PACIFIC 
Stockton 4, California 
First Summer Session: June 17 to July 18, 1952 
Second Summer Session: July 21 to August 22, 1952 
J. Mare Jantzen, Director 
Fees: $15 per semester unit 


June 17 to July 18—Driver Epucation AND Driver TRAINING (2 units, $30). Carl 
Voltmer, instructor. Two hours daily (1 lecture, 1 laboratory), for 5 weeks. 36 


June 17 to July 18—Paciric Music Camp, Seventh season, organized around Band, 
Orchestra, Chorus, and Dramatic Music Project, with daily concerts and a wide 
variety of musical activity including radio, conducting, solo, ensemble, drum 
majoring. For information and detailed bulletins address David R. Lawson, 
Director. 37 


June 17 to July 18—Tue Rote or tHE County Scoot Consuttant (S284, 2 units). 
Designed to assist county school consultants in the improvement of supervision of 
instructional personnel. 38 
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June 17 to July 18—WorksHop iN KINDERGARTEN-Primary Epucation (S136, 4 units). 
Enrollment limited to 25. Applications should be addressed before June 17 to 
Director of Elementary Education. 39 

June 17 to August 22—BiotoGy sy THE Sea. The Pacific Marine Station at Dillon 
Beach offers firsthand opportunity to study the science of life under ideal labora- 
tory and field conditions. Course offerings are planned to meet the needs of 
teachers. Further information may be obtained by writing to Alden E. Nobel, 
Professor of Zoology. 40 
Child Play Therapy and Client-Centered Counseling—offering training in non- 

directive clinical procedures with children, counseling psychotherapy with 
adolescents or adults. Prerequisite: an introductory course in clinical psychology 
and permission of instructor, Ned M. Russell, Clinic Co-ordinator. 41 
Music Therapy—principles and practice, study of therapeutic nature of music in 
general education and in clinical work in relation to other therapies; observation 
in classes for exceptional children and participation in State Hospital program. 
Details from Wilhelmina K. Harbert, Director of Music Therapy. 42 
Remedial Reading Clinic—techniques of diagnosis and remediation, practical 
experience, special instruction for a limited number of elementary and secondary 
school pupils with reading disabilities. Applications for admisson should be 
addressed to Ned M. Russell, Clinic Co-ordinator. 43 

June 17 to August 22—Interciinic Project In HUMAN ADJUSTMENT, co-ordinating 
the work of four service clinics on the campus: 

Speech Therapy—a program of speech correction and rehabilitation, combining 
course work with actual experience in the treatment of all types of speech 
defects. For details address Howard L. Runion, Chairman, Speech Department. 


44 


June 17 to August 22—SuMMeER ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS AND Directep TEAcHiING. The 
Stockton Unified School District maintains an elementary summer session in 
which opportunities for observation and directed teaching are provided for stu- 
dents enrolled in College of Pacific summer classes. Applicants must apply before 
June 1 to Mrs. Marion O. Pease, Director of Student Teaching, College of Pacific. 

45 

June 22 to August 22—European Tour, the principal travel-study project of this 
summer session, will visit Belgium, Holland, Germany, Switzerland, Italy, Austria, 
Denmark, Sweden, Norway, Scotland, England, and France, with opportunity for 
extensions to Finland for Olympic Games. 46 

June 23 to August 9—Paciric SUMMER THEATRE CoMPANY AT CoLumBIA, WorKSHOP 
IN THEATRE (S260, 6 units). Theatre training as a unit with a co-operating reper- 
tory company, technical and acting experience, practice in the various phases of 
theatre arts for public performance in Fallon House Theatre, Columbia State Park. 


47 
June 28 to July 16—First Avasxa Tovr. 48 
July 2 to July 17—Hawan Tovr. 49 


July 21 to 26, July 28 to August 2—FirtH ANNuat Fork Dance Camp (1 or 2 units, 
$6 per unit), sponsored jointly by College of Pacific and Folk Dance Federation 
of California. Two 6-day sessions with almost identical offerings by a faculty of 
32 leaders. For information address Lawton Harris, Folk Dance Camp Director. 


Advance registration is necessary. 50 
July 21 to August 22—Pustic Retations in Epucation (S294, 2 units). William G. 
Paden, City Superintendent of Schools, Alameda, Instructor. 51 


July 21 to August 22—Tracuinc or Morat anp SpiriTruAL VALUES IN THE PUBLIC 
Scuoots (S203, 2 units). 52 
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July 31 to August 19—Mexico Tour, El Tajin, Tecolutla, Tezuitlan, Fortin, Tehuacan, 


Puebla, and Oaxaca. 53 
August 1 to 19—Seconp ALasKA Tour. Leader: Malcolm Eiselen, Chairman, Depart- 
ment of History and Political Science. 54 


FRESNO STATE COLLEGE 
Fresno 4, California 
Fresno Campus Session: June 16 to July 25, 1952 
Fresno Post Session: July 28 to August 22, 1952 
Bakersfield Session: June 11 to July 22, 1952 
Visalia Session: July 28 to August 29, 1952 
Irwin O. Addicott, Dean of Educational Services and Summer Sessions 


Fees: $7.50 per semester unit 


June 16 to July 25—Fietp Stupy in Mexico (Spanish 55-155 and History 161s, total of 
6 units). Two weeks on campus and four weeks in Mexico, under the leadership 
of Dr. Carlos Rojas, Chairman of the Department of Foreign Languages, Fresno 
State College. Estimated cost, $380. 55 


June 16 to July 25—Seconpary CrepenTiAL “CoNveRSION” ProcraM (Ed. 133s, 6 units). 
Holders of general secondary credentials, by taking this “block-scheduled” course, 
can qualify for the general elementary credential in addition. Information from 
Andrew D. Rippey, Fresno State College. 56 


June 16 to July 25—Speecu Correction Worksuop (Speech 121a, 123a and 127; 2 units 
each). Correction of speech defects of children, including theory and clinical 
practice. Directed by Louise Binder Scott, Director of Speech and Hearing, San 
Marino public schools. Information from John W. Wright, Fresno State College. 


57 


July 14 to July 18; July 21 to July 25—ELementary ScHoot ApMINistRATORS Work- 
sHop (Ed. 179s, 1 or 2 units). Offered in co-operation with the Ceneral Section 
of the California Elementary School Administrators Association. Information from 
Edward M. Spencer, Fresno State College, director. 58 


July 28 to August 1—AtcoHoLt aNp Narcotics Epucation Worksuop (H. Ed. 110s, 
l unit). Teachers, nurses, and social workers will develop material usable in their 
work, with the co-operation of experts from state and local agencics. Information 
from Edith Lindly, Fresno State College, director. 59 


July 28 to August 1—INstructors TRAINING Course IN HoME Care OF THE Sick (Home 
Ec. 160s, 1 unit). An intensive one week course, all-day sessions. Prepares nurses 
and teachers of health and home economics to teach high school pupils and home- 
makers how to care for the sick at home and how to maintain health. Red Cross 
Instructor’s authorization granted in addition to college credit; instruction given 
at Red Cross Headquarters, 2844 Fresno Street. Information from Elizabeth Kelley, 
Fresno State College. 60 

July 28 to August 1—WorksnHop For THE EpuCATION OF SPANISH-SPEAKING CHILDREN 
(Ed. 156s, 1 unit). Crowley School, Visalia. Directed by Mrs. Afton Dill Nance 
of the California State Department of Education. Information from Hilton Bell, 
City Superinterdent of Schools, Visalia. 61 


July 28 to August 22—Conservation-NaturaL Resource Use Worksnop (Biol. or 
Ed. 157 Fs, 4 units). Includes field experiences which will acquaint participants 
with central California area and with problems associated with water supply, water 
use, forestry, soil, insect pests, weed control, hydro-electric development, proper 


a 
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development of oil, natural gas and mineral wealth, wildlife, recreation, and the 
need for community, regional, and federal planning. Information from Leo F. 
Hadsall, Fresno State College, director. 62 
August 4 to August 15—Driver Epucation (Ed. 170s, 2 units). Designed to prepare 
secondary teachers for instruction in driver-education courses. Classroom and on- 
road training. Directed by Amos E. Neyhart, Head, Institute of Public Safety, Penn- 
sylvania State College; and M. K. Strasser, Association of Casualty and Surety 
Companies, San Francisco. Information from Earl Wight, Fresno State College. 


63 


GEORGE PEPPERDINE COLLEGE 
1121 West 79th Street, Los Angeles 44 
First Session: June 16 to July 25, 1952 
Second Session: July 28 to August 22, 1952 


June 16 to August 22—Crarrs Worksop (2 sessions, 3 units each, $14 per unit). 
Students may register for any one of a number of crafts, including block prints, 
stencil craft, jewelry and metal, plastics, leather, weaving, etc. 64 

June 16 to July 25—Conservation or Naturat Resources (3 units). A study of 
conservation of soils, forests, range, wild-life, water and mineral resources of the 
United States. Management methods for wise use of exhaustible resources and the 
maintenance of renewable resources. Prerequisite: one semester of biology or 
equivalent. 65 

June 16 to July 25, and July 28 to August 22—Driver Epucation (2 units, $5). Robert 
Downey, instructor. 66 

June 16 to July 25—Narcotic Epucation (2 units). A course which gives the teacher 
an understanding of narcotics and their effect on the human system. Results of 
latest scientific research used to guide the teacher in developing lesson plans, 
courses of study, and teaching aids useful in teaching the nature of alcohol and 
narcotics, as required by California school law. Also of interest to those concerned 
with general problems of drug addiction. 67 

June 16 to July 25—Teacuine ScieNcE IN THE ELEMENTARY ScHooL (3 units). Prac- 
tical work to help the elementary teacher to bring all phases of science to the 
classroom; field study of California plant and animal life. 68 

July 28 to August 22—Crarrs WorksHop (3 units). 69 

September 1, 2, 3—Tramninc Cuinic For Coacues (1 unit). Taught by Harvey 
Billig, M.D., and William Allen, M.D., specialists in this field, to aid coaches and 
trainers in the training and conditioning of athletic teams through new techniques 
and modern equipment; review and analysis through practical application and 
personal participation; physiological principles of particular value in corrective 


fields. 70 


IDYLLWILD SCHOOL OF MUSIC AND THE ARTS 
Idyllwild, Riverside County, California 
Summer Session: June 23 to August 29, 1952. College courses and 
workshops with undergraduate and graduate credit through the 
University of Southern California. Chorus and classes in music and 
art for high school students. 
Max T. Krone, Director 
June 23 to August 1—Actrne¢ (Drama 275, 3 units) and Stace Propuction (Drama 310a, 
3 units). Two workshops in Drama, 6 weeks each, with Howard Banks. 71 
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June 23 to August 18, and August 3 to 29—Two sessions, 4 weeks each, of courses 
and workshops in music and art education, arts and crafts, dance, audio-visual 
and conservation education, and nature study. For classroom teachers and music 
and art teachers and supervisors. Four units credit may be earned in each session, 
chosen from the following: 


AMERICAN INDIAN Lire AND Cutture (Ed. El. 471, 2 units), with Ataloa. 72 
ARTS AND CRAFTS AND THE SociaAL Stupies (Ed. TT.470, 2 units) with Maurine Moore. 


73 

Arts AND Crarts WorksHops (Ed.TT.477ab and 478ab, 2 or 4 units) in ceramics 
painting, modeling, sculpture, jewelry, weaving, crafts, photography. Joseph 
Krause, Lora Steere, Norma Matlin, Michael Andrews, Nell Faye, Lucille Hird, 
Ataloa. 74 
CHoraL Worksuoprs (1, 2, or 4 weeks, 2 units for 4 weeks) for choral directors and 
singers, with Fred Waring, Meredith Willson, Lara Hoggard, Max Krone, 
Roger Wagner and Harold Baltz. 75 


Conservation Epucation (Bot. 401, 2 graduate units, June 22-July 18), with 
Clinton Schonberger and faculty provided by the California state departments 
of Natural Resources and Education. Field trips. Prerequisite: One year of bio- 
logical science. 76 


Fork Music anp Dance Worksnop (Ed.MU.472b, 2 units), with Josef Marais and 
Miranda, Beatrice Krone, Anne Pittman and Ataloa. 77 


Music AND THE SociaL Stupies (Ed.MU.471, 2 units), with Beatrice Krone. 78 


Leapersuie IN Music-Epucation WorksHors (Ed.Mu.478, 2 units), with Beatrice 
Krone. 79 


July 20 to August 1—ConservaTion WorksHops—Two one-week workshops with 
Ernest Maxwell. No credit. Practical ways and projects through which indi- 
viduals, groups, and communities may help in preserving and making wise use of 
natural resources; techniques of survival and comfort of out-of-doors. Lectures, 
demonstrations, field trips, and films. Fee, $20 per session. 80 


July 20 to August 1—INTERNATIONAL YouTH CHorus AND Opera WorksHop, with 
Max T. Krone and Milton Young. For high school juniors and seniors, and college- 
level students. No credit. 81 


July 20 to August 1—WorksHop IN Fotktore, Fork Music anp Dance, with Ruth 
Tooze, Josef Marais and Miranda, Beatrice Krone, Anne Pittman. No credit. 


82 


IMMACULATE HEART COLLEGE 
2021 N. Western Avenue, Los Angeles 27, California 
Regular Summer Session: June 30 to August 8, 1952 


June 30 to August 8—Art Worksnop, planned for the elementary school teacher, with 
opportunities in fundamentals of design, esthetic appreciation, and manipulation of 
tools and media. Emphasis on problem presentation, exhibit techniques, and class- 
room arrangements. 83 


June 30 to August 8—Communications Worksuop, of special interest to teachers of 
journalism and creative writing. News writing and editing, script writing for radio 
and television. Conducted by Carroll O’Meara, writer-producer-director for the 
National Broadcasting Company. 84 

June 30 to August 8—ProcraM For Directors oF GUIDANCE AND TEACHERS OF Excep- 


TIONAL CHILDREN. Included, among others, will be courses on the exceptional child, 
child psychology, guidance and counseling, speech for the classroom teacher, and 
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improvement of reading skills. Consultive services will be arranged for admin- 
istrators interested in guidance programs, administration changes, testing programs, 
supervision of instruction, curriculum development, and remédial programs. 

85 


LA VERNE COLLEGE 
La Verne, California 
Regular Summer Session: June 23 to August 1, 1952 
Herbert Hogan, Summer Sesson Director 
Fees: $14 per semester unit 


June 23 to August 1-WorksHop in Music Epucation (Music S160, 3 units). De- 
signed to give students practical experience in the use of rhythm instruments for 
elementary school classes; $14 per unit; auditors, $6. 86 


July 14 to July 25—Semrinar 1n Community Re tations (Sociology $160, 1-2 units). 
An intensive workshop study of the forces at work in the race and class problems 
of a community, for students, civic leaders, and church officials. Sponsored in 
co-operation with the Brethren Service Commission of the Church of the Brethren. 
Conducted by Lorell Weiss, Director of Social Education for the Church of the 
Brethren denomination. Tuition for credit, $14 per unit; fee for auditors, $3. 


87 


LONG BEACH STATE COLLEGE 
6201 E. Anaheim Street, Long Beach 4, California 
J. Wesley Bratton, Dean of Summer Session 
Fees: $7.50 per semester unit 


June 16 to July 25—Art Epucation ProcraM, including a variety of offerings in paint- 
ing, crafts, and art appreciation, especially designed for meeting art requirements 
for general elementary and secondary credentials and master’s degree. The first 
annual all-day Conference in Art Education will be held during the 6-weeks sum- 
mer session, as well as an evening lecture series on the visual arts. Visiting instruc- 
tors: Viktor Lowenfeld, Penn State College, authority in art education; Frank Weir, 
noted ceramist. 88 


June 16 to July 25—Co-operativE Vocational CounseLine (Ed. 279, 6 units). An 
opportunity for school counselors and guidance workers to gain actual experience 
as regular employees in co-operating industrial agencies. Meetings on campus 4 
hours weekly with instructor in charge, for reports and discussions of work ex- 
periences in relation to the functions of counseling and guidance. Time will also 
be allowed for conferences with employers regarding school-industry relations. 
Limited enrollment. 89 


June 16 to July 25—Supervision Worksuop (Ed. 235, 3-6 units), for analysis of func- 
tions performed by supervisors of instruction in California public schools and 
consideration of the problem of determining the qualifications and training needed 
for supervision. 90 


June 16 to August 15—RemepiaL Reapinc Ciinic (Ed. 245, 9 units), for classroom 
teachers and specialists; diagnosis and treatment of reading disabilities; materials, 
methods, and techniques in remedial reading; clinical practice in application of 
these techniques in small groups and in classroom situations. Enrollment limited to 
36 students. Prerequisites: Methods of Teaching Reading, Problems in the Teaching 
of Reading. Closing date for application, June 1. For further information, address 
Leo T. Phearman. 91 
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LOS ANGELES STATE COLLEGE OF APPLIED ARTS AND SCIENCES 
855 N. Vermont Avenue, Los Angeles 29, California 
Summer Session: June 23 to August 1, 1952 
Fees: $7.50 per semester unit 


June 23 to July 3—WorksHop 1N PuysicaL Epucation ror ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
Teacuers (2 units, 2 weeks). Co-sponsored with the California State Department 
of Education. Co-directors: Genevie Dexter, Consultant in Physical Education for 
the State Department of Education, Frances Cake and Marguerite Mochel of the 
college faculty. 92 

June 23 to July 11—WorksHop IN TEACHING AND LEARNING Alps (3 units, 3 weeks). 
Fulfills the credential requirements in audio-visual education. Directed by John C. 
Schwartz, Associate Professor of Education. 

June 23 to July 11 or to August 1—Famiry Lire Epucation Seminar (2 or 4 units, 3 or 
6 weeks). Conducted by Howard E. Wilkening, Professor of Psychology, Los 
Angeles State College, who formerly conducted the family life education program 


at Purdue University. 94 
June 23 to August 1—Driver Epucation (2 units, $30). Instructor, Louis Bernoff. 
95 


June 23 to August 1—PsycHoLocy AND EpucaTION OF THE ExcEPTIONAL CuiLp (3 units). 
Francis E. Lord, Director of the Horace H. Rackham School of Special Education 
at Michigan State Normal College, will conduct this course as well as a Seminar 
in Supervision and Administration of Programs for the Exceptional Child. 96 

June 23 to August 1-WorksHop Lasoratory. Two completely equipped labora- 
tories will be available to education and art students. Students and teachers may 
use these workshops at any time to develop teaching projects for use in their 
schools. 97 

July 14 to August 1—WorksHop in ComMunity-ScHoot Retations (3 units, 3 weeks). 
Directed by Mrs. Ruth Colwell, Teacher-Education Chairman of the California 
Congress of Parents and Teachers, and formerly President of the P. T. A. Council 
in Pasadena. 98 


MILLS COLLEGE 
Oakland 13, California 
Summer Session: June 23 to August 1, 1952 
H. Orville Nordberg, Director of Summer Session 


June 18, 19, 20—Writers Conference. (No academic credit). Nationally known 
writers in television, science fiction, poetry, and prose will meet for a three-day 
workshop. Fee: $7.50 per course. 99 

June 23 to July 11, July 14 to August 1—ProBLeMs 1N Earty CuitpHoop EpucatTion 
(3 units). Two workshops, three weeks each, covering child study, nursery school 
practices, and work with parents. Extensive observation of children. Mary Woods 
Bennett, chairman. 100 


June 23 to August 1—Creative Writinc WorksuHop (2-4 units). Emphasis on teach- 
ing of creative writing and the appreciation of notable prose and poetry in the 
secondary school. Lawrence Hart, chairman. 101 


June 23 to August 1—CurricULUM For THE MENTALLY RETARDED AND SLOw LEARNING 
Cuitp (2 units). Types of problems, methods and techniques in the three R’s, 
psychology of learning, arts and crafts in the program. Al Tudyman, Director of 
Special Education for Oakland public schools, instructor. 102 


wince ah lt ce 
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June 23 to August 1—Dance ProcraM (1 to 6 units). Henry Glass, chairman. A pro- 
gram comprising 12 separate courses in folk, square, Latin-American, social, and 
modern dance including Methods and Techniques in Teaching Dance. 103 


June 23 to August 1—La Maison Frangaise (2-6 units). Special program for teachers 
of French in the schools, with native French scholars and teachers, including 
Auguste Anglés, on the faculty; residence accommodations with constant, daily 
French conversation, customs, literature. 104 

June 23 to August 1—ScieNce Epucation Worksuop (2-4 units). Practical experi- 
ence in planning science experiences for the schools. Theodore Munch, instructor. 


105 


June 23 to August 1—WorksHop IN KINDERGARTEN EpucaTion (4-6 units). Guided 
observation of children; study of modern materials and procedures in language 
development; analysis of community resources; laboratory experiences in indus- 
trial arts, music, social studies. 106 


July 14 to August 1—ProsieMs IN Earty CuitpHoop Epucation. (See No. 100.) 107 


OCCIDENTAL COLLEGE 
Los Angeles 41, California 
Summer Session: June 23 to August 1, 1952 
Richard F. Reath, Director of Summer Session 


June 23 to July 11—Dance Worksnop (Phys. Ed. S140, 2 units). An experimental 
course designed for teachers and including group study of problems in dance cur- 
riculum, dance methods and dance production with emphasis upon their practical 
applications. 108 


June 23 to August 1—ANTHROPOLOGICAL FoUNDATIONS OF SOUTHWESTERN History 
(Sociology 152, 2 units). Arthur J. O. Anderson, Museum of New Mexico, 
instructor. 109 


June 23 to August 1-CommMunicaTion (Engl. 180, Speech 180, and Ed. 180, 2 units). 
Special lecturers and regular, informal luncheon discussions: (a) how language is 
acquired; (b) the agencies of communication; press, radio, cinema, television; 
(c) communication as education and propaganda; social control. 110 

June 23 to August 1—ConservaTion of Naturat Resources (Pol. Sci. $169, 2 units). 


Forest, soil, water, wild-life, mineral and oil resources are considered in connection 
with their depletion, the respective roles of government, the individual, and private 


enterprise in their conservation, and the outlook for the future. 111 
June 23 to August 1—-THe CuLture or THE SoutHwest (Sociology 151, 3 units). 
Arthur J. O. Anderson, Museum of New Mexico, instructor. 112 


June 23 to August 1—Rapio AND TELEvision (Speech 127, 2 units). The social char- 
acter of radio and television and their particular effect on home study habits and 
child behavior. Program analysis and listening criteria as applied to classroom 


learning. 113 
June 23 to August 1—Semrnar IN THE PsycHoLocy oF PersonaLity (Psychology 
§211A, 2 units). Gordon Allport, Harvard University, instructor. 114 
June 23 to August 1—Socrat Psycuotocy (Psychology $123a, 2 units). Gordon All- 
port, Harvard University, instructor. 115 


June 23 to August 1—StaTE AND LocaL GoveRNMENT (Pol. Sci. $163, 2 units). A course 
especially for teachers needing acquaintance with the government and consti- 
tution of California. 116 
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June 23 to August 1—Tacuistoscopic TEcHNIQUES (Audio-Visual Ed. 168, 2 units). 
A specialized course in speed recognition through the use of the tachistoscope. 
Those enrolled will be given the opportunity to attempt the improvement of their 
own reading speed and comprehension and will be prepared to use the tachistoscope 
as a teaching aid. 117 

June 23 to August 1—Workstop For Tratntnc TEAcHersS (Ed. 143, 2 units). Open to 
teachers and supervisors who are now or very soon will be concerned with student 
teachers. The purpose of the workshop is to discuss the responsibility of the train- 
ing teacher; the techniques employed with student teachers; and an evaluation of 
practices now employed in training schools. 118 

July 14 to July 25—Driver Epucation (Ed. 171, 2 units). Teaching of highway 
safety; attitudes, knowledge, skills and responsibility; testing procedures; behind- 
the-wheel instruction. Marland Strasser, instructor. 119 

July 14 to July 25—Sarety Epucation (Ed. 173, 2 units). History and development 
of the safety movement; the safe school environment; administration of safety 
education; school and community relations; the use of audio-visual aids in safety 
education. 120 


PACIFIC UNION COLLEGE 
Angwin, California 
First Session: June 9 to July 3, 1952 
Second Session: July 7 to July 31, 1952 
Third Session: August 4 to August 28, 1952 


June 3 to July 31—Mexican Extension. Group travel to Mexico for courses in inter- 
mediate Spanish, conversation and composition, in Hispanic literature, etc. For 
further information write to G. B. Taylor, director, Angwin, California. 121 

June 9 to July 3—Reavinc Worksuop ror Lower Grapes (3 quarter units, $14.50 per 
quarter unit.) Bernice Hanson, instructor. 122 

June 9 to August 28—Biotocicat Fietp Station operated at Albion, Mendocino 
County, California. Courses include nature education, botany, ornithology, ecology, 
marine biology. For further information write H. W. Clark, director, Angwin, 
California. 123 


PASADENA COLLEGE 
1539 East Howard Street, Pasadena 7, California 
Harvey B. Snyder, Head, Department of Education 


June 16 to July 25—Specrat Srx Weeks ProcraM For ELEMENTARY TEACHERS (6 or 7 
units, $12 per unit). Work may be selected from the following courses: Elemen- 
tary Curriculum and Methods, The School and Society, Reading in the Elementary 
School, Child Growth and Development, Audio-Visual Aids in Education, and 
Art Methods for Elementary Teachers. 124 


SACRAMENTO STATE COLLEGE (upper division and graduate) 
3835 Freeport Boulevard, Sacramento 
Summer Session: June 23 to August 1, 1952 
Fees: $7.50 per semester unit 
Harold B. Roberts, Dean of Educational Services and Summer Session 


June 15 to August 23—Aupuron Camp or CatirorntA, conducted in Sugar Bowl Valley 
near Norden, California, by National Audubon Society, in five sessions of two 
weeks each (June 15-28, June 29-July 12, July 13-26, July 27-Aug. 9, Aug. 10-23). 
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Campers registering with Sacramento State College may secure two units of upper- 
division credit (Nat. Sci. 197, $15.00). Field trips, nature study, conservation, crafts. 
Enrollment limited to 50 campers per session, 18 years of age or over. Fee of $90 
for two weeks includes board, lodging, tuition, and transportation on field trips. 
For information write National Audubon Society, 693 Sutter St., Room 201, San 
Francisco, California. After June 12, applications and payments must be sent to the 
Audubon Camp at Norden, California. 125 
June 23 to August 1—Business Epucation Worksuop (4 units, $30). Teachers of 
business and secretarial subjects may bring their own problems of instruction, 
organization, content or skill development. Special consultants will be provided to 
discuss topics of interest to the group. Recent developments in teaching techniques 
will be considered. 126 
June 23 to August 1—Heattu Epucation Worksxop (4 units, $30). Provided for ad- 
vanced teacher-training candidates, teachers, supervisors, administrators, school 
and public health nurses, and others interested. Consideration of problems in the 
whole field of health education. Students may concentrate on immediate or long- 
range problems relating to their work. 127 
June 23 to August 1—SumMMer Tueater Worksuop (Speech 135, 2 to 6 units). Being 
offered in co-operation with the Eaglet Theater; offers students an opportunity 
for study, observation, and experience in Sacramento’s Summer Music Circus. 
Interested students urged to enroll early, as accommodations are limited. (Music 
Circus starts about June 1). Communicate directly with John Hume, Manager, 
the Eaglet Theater, 1419 H Street, Sacramento. 128 
June 30 to July 25—Practicum IN Reapinc, Grapes SEVEN THRoUGH TWELVE (4 units, 
$30). Three hours daily. Selection and production of materials which may be 
used to improve the reading proficiency of upper-grade and high school pupils. 
Planned for teachers, supervisors and administrators who are concerned with the 
upper-grade and high school reading problem. 129 
July 21 to August 1—Tracuer [Nstirure ry Driver TRAINING AND EpucaTIon (2 units, 
$15). A ten-day intensive workshop in Driver Education and Training for high 
school teachers 3 hours daily, under the leadership of Millard Woodsen and Mar- 
land K. Strasser, co-ordinators. 130 


SAN DIEGO STATE COLLEGE 
Term I: June 23 to August 1, 1952 
Term Il: August 4 to August 22, 1952 
Charles W. Lamden, Dean of Summer Sessions 
Fees: $7.50 per semester unit 


June 23 to 27—EightH ANNUAL GumpANCE ConFeRENCE (Ed. 156, 1 unit). A series of 
lecture and discussion sessions centering on current problems in counseling and 
guidance. The sessions are planned co-operatively with representatives of public 
schools in San Diego city and county, and are co-ordinated with the Workshop 
in Pupil Personnel Services. Admission upon permission of the director of this 
conference, Dean Herbert C. Peiffer, Jr. 131 

June 23 to August 1—FourrH ANNuaL THeater Worksiiop AND SHAKESPEAREAN 
FestivaL (Speech Arts 140-S, 142A-142B, 180-S, 245-S, and 259-S, 3-6 units). San 
Diego State College and the San Diego Community Theater are again co-operating 
in presenting a Shakespearean Festival in the Globe Theater in Balboa Park. Oppor- 
tunity will be afforded for experience in acting, directing, producing, in scene 
design, and in stage lighting. The workshop staff will include B. Iden Payne, inter- 
nationally famous Shakespearean director and formerly Director of the Shakespeare 
Memorial Theatre, Stratford-on-Avon, England. For a copy of the special bulletin, 
write to the Summer Session Office. 132 
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June 23 to August 1—SpeciaL ProcraM IN Banp AND Orcuestra (Music 75—175- 
ABCD-S; Music 80-180ABCD). To school and college band and orchestra con- 
ductors, the Summer Session will offer a comprehensive, practical, and thorough 
experience. Participation in the Summer Session Symphony Orchestra and Band 
Programs will include performances of repertoires appropriate for various levels 
of advancement in school and college situations. A large library of the best in 
recently published music will be available for study and performance. The orches- 
tral conductor will be Henry Sopkin, Conductor of the Atlanta Symphony 
Orchestra and widely known teacher. The symphonic band will be directed by 
Pattee E. Evenson, Chairman of the Music Department at San Diego State College, 
and formerly first trumpet in the Rochester Philharmonic and Boston “Pops” 
orchestras. In addition, various specialists of repute in orchestral instruments will 
be available for lectures, discussions, instrument classes, and chamber music courses. 


133 

June 23 to August 1-SuMMER DeEMoNnsTRATION ScHooL. The Campus Laboratory 
School, offering a program for children in Grades 1, 2, 4, and 6, will be staffed by 
outstanding demonstration teachers, and will exemplify modern practices in ele- 
mentary education. 134 
June 23 to August 1—WorksHop IN CoUNSELING AND GuIpANCE—PupiL PERSONNEL 
Services (Ed. 239, 3 units). Special opportunities will be provided for teachers, 
administrators, and counselors to explore, under exceptional leadership, both gen- 
eral and specific areas of school guidance. The workshop keynoter will be Ralph E. 
Jenson, Director of Child Study Services in the Phoenix (Arizona) Elementary 
Schools, and School Psychologist in the Phoenix Union High School. Enrollment 
limited to 80 students. Prerequisite: Graduate standing, teaching experience and 
permission of director of workshop. For a special bulletin describing the workshop 
in more detail, write to George A. Koester, director. 135 
June 23 to August 1—WorksuHoP IN THE TEACHING OF ELEMENTARY SCIENCE (Ed. 149-S). 
The Office of the San Diego County Superintendent of Schools and San Diego 
State College jointly offer teachers an opportunity to develop background, mate- 
rials, and teaching skills in elementary school science. Persons desiring more 
information should correspond with Morrow F. Stough, director. 136 
June 23 to August 1—WorksHop For TEACHING THE MentALLy Retarpep (Ed. 185-S, 
3-6 units). Teachers of special classes for mentally retarded children and appli- 
cants for the special secondary credential for the teaching of mentally retarded 
will have the opportunity to observe a demonstration class by an outstanding 
teacher. Particular emphasis will be placed on the arts and crafts program. Oppor- 
tunities will be provided for teachers to develop materials of instruction. Con- 
sultants will include Brian E. Tomlinson, Director of Teacher Training in Special 
Education, New York University, and Eli M. Bower, Special Education Consultant, 
California State Department of Education. For further information, write to 
Francis A. Ballantine, Co-ordinator of Special Education, San Diego State College. 
137 

July 1—CoNFERENCE ON THE TEACHING OF ELEMENTARY ARITHMETIC. 138 
July 14 to 18—SixtH Annvuat Avupio-VisuaL Epucation ConFerENcE (Ed. 171, 1 unit). 
A series of lectures, discussions, and demonstrations centering on problems in the 
use of audio-visual instructional materials. Activities will be planned around com- 
mittee consideration of vital audio-visual administrative problems such as finance, 
distribution, local production, in-service education, facilities and equipment, and 
the work of the audio-visual building representative. Special attention will be given 
to the school use of television. The conference will be under the direction of 
Fred F. Harcleroad, Co-ordinator of Audio-Visual Services. Special lecturers will 
include Raymond E. Denno, Co-ordinator of Audio-Visual Service, San Diego 
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County; James D. Finn, Associate Professor of Education, University of Southern 
California; and Robert O. Hall, Lecturer in Cinema, University of Southern Cali- 
fornia and Co-ordinator of Elementary Audio-Visual Education, Los Angeles 


County. 139 


July 21 to 25—WorksHop tN CuoraL TecHNIQUE (Music 119-S, 1 unit). For con- 
ductors of school, college, and sacred music choruses. Practical experiences in vocal 
problems, voice development, a survey of choral materials and methods for various 
levels of group ability, program building, and conducting techniques. The work- 
shop will be under the direction of Peter J. Wilhousky, outstanding choral con- 
ductor and composer. Persons wishing to participate in this workshop should write 
to the Chairman of the Music Department for a special bulletin describing the 
workshop. 140 


August 4 to 8—TENTH ANNUAL INstTITUTE oF Wortp Arrairs (Pol. Sci. 168-S, 1 unit). 
A series of five afternoon lectures and five evening panels on various phases of 
international affairs, to provide a source of expert and reliable information for a 
clear appreciation of problems faced by the United States in current international 
relations. Special effort is made to bring speakers of national and international 
repute. A complete list of speakers and topics will be available late in June. Speakers 
already invited include Eddy Asirvatham, formerly head of the Department of 
Political Science and Public Administration at the University of Madras, India, and 
now Professor of Missions and Christian International Relations at Boston Uni- 
versity; Gordon Dean, Chairman, United States Atomic Energy Commission; and 


Ira C. Eaker, Lieutenant General (Ret.), United States Air Force. 141 
August 4 to 15—Driver Epucation (2 weeks, 4 hours daily, 2 units, $15). Marvin 
Alcorn, instructor. 142 


August 4 to 15—WorksHop IN HEALTH Epucation (Health Ed. 154-S, 2 units). Under 
the leadership of Ben W. Miller, Associate Professor of Physical Education, Uni- 
versity of California at Los Angeles, opportunities will be offered for exploring 
both general and specific areas of school and community health education. Other 
major consultants are Fred V. Hein, Consultant in Health and Fitness, American 
Medical Association; and Charlotte Leach, Consultant in Health Education, Na- 
tional Tuberculosis Association. The workshop is co-sponsored by San Diego 
State College, offices of San Diego city and county superintendents of schools, 
San Diego Department of Public Health, and the San Diego County Tuberculosis 
and Health Association. A special brochure is available upon request. 143 


SAN FRANCISCO COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 

Lone Mountain, San Francisco 

Summer Session: June 24 to August 5, 1952 
Post Session: August 6 to September 2, 1952 


June 24 to August 5—Mrnor In LiprariANsuiP (total 6 units). Courses in Classifica- 
tion, Organization, and Administration of a School Library, Cataloguing, and 
Children’s Literature—all leading to a minor in librarianship. Among new instruc- 
tors are listed Margaret Girdner, Director of Texts and Libraries in the San 
Francisco Public School system, and Mother Cassidy, RSCJ. In the summer session 
of 1953, three more courses will be given, so that in two summers the minor can 
be completed. Plans are being made for the summers of 1954 and 1955 for further 
offerings in library science. 144 
June 24 to August 5—WorxksHop: TEAcHING oF Matuematics (Math. 200, 2 units). 
Open to undergraduates as well as graduates. The workshop students will be 
guided in an analysis of the essential process of arithmetic and the best methods 
of teaching these processes. 145 
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August 16 to 21—CuristiAn Impact IN Encuisu (Eng. 173, 2 units). A short, intensive 
summer session workshop. Sister M. Rosenda, O.S.F., of Alverno College, Milwau- 
kee, will come to San Francisco to conduct this program after finishing similar 
workshops in Chicago and Seattle. 146 


SAN FRANCISCO STATE COLLEGE 
124 Buchanan Street, San Francisco 2, California 
Regular Session: June 23 to August 1, 1952 
Post Session: August 4 to August 22, 1952 
Address inquiries to: Leo F. Cain, Dean of Summer Sessions 
Fee: $7.50 per unit 


June 9 to August 1 (High Sierra)—Campinc aNd Outpoor Epucation AT SIERRA 
Camp, Yuba Pass near Sierra City. Three sessions (June 9 to June 21, June 28 to 
July 14, July 14 to August 1) have been arranged to meet the needs of educators, 
camp leaders, or others who wish to enter the field of organized camping. A pilot 
camp for children will provide opportunity for counseling and observation in 
natural setting. 147 


June 16 to July 25 (Modesto Junior College Campus)—Mopesto Orr-Campus SumM- 
MER Session for teachers, under direction of Robert Smith, Assistant Professor of 
Education. Twenty 3-unit courses, including Workshop ror CurriIcULUM DEvELop- 
MENT FoR Earty ADOLESCENCE, WorKSHOP IN ELEMENTARY SCHOOL SCIENCE, AND 
WorksHop IN Seconpary Epucation. Registration Monday, June 16, 10 a.m. to 
1 p.m. $7.50 per unit. 148 


June 17 to June 20 (S. F. Campus) —ConFrereNce ON ProBLeMs IN ScHooL ADMINISTRA- 
TION (Ed. $189.2, 1 unit). Present-day problems confronting superintendents, 
principals, vice principals, deans, supervisors, and counselors on both elementary 
and secondary levels. General presentations by outstanding educators, including 
Will French, Columbia University, and Ellsworth Tomkins, U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation, and others. For further information, address Frederic T. Shipp, Conference 
Co-ordinator. 149 


June 23 to August 1—Apvancep WorksuHop IN Seconpary Epucation (Ed. $253.1, 3-6 
units). Work groups will be centered around problems in senior goals, life adjust- 
ment education, family life education, English curriculum, home economics, 
guidance, evaluation, supervision, student activities, use of community resources, 
etc. Preregistration and questions should be directed to Lavone Hanna, San Fran- 
cisco State College. 150 

June 23 to August 1—Epucation or ExceptionaL CHILDREN. An extensive program 
will be offered in speech correction and in education of the mentally retarded, the 
visually handicapped, the partially sighted, the deaf, the hard of hearing, the ortho- 
pedically handicapped, the cerebral palsied, and the gifted. Facilities for observation 
and clinical practice in the demonstration school will be available. 151 


June 23 to August 1—Earty CuitpHoop Evucation (Ed. $130.2, 3 units). Education 
of the young child (ages 3-9) in nursery school, kindergarten, and primary grades. 
Observation of children at various age levels and discussion of teaching methods 
appropriate for each group. 152 

June 23 to August 1—Driver Epucation (Ed. s154.1, 2 units, $15). One hour daily. 
Richard Boyle, instructor. 153 

June 23 to August 1—Reapinc Lasoratory (Ed. s111.1-2, 6 units). Practical labora- 


tory experience through intensive work with one child of average intelligence, to 
understand the nature of severe reading problems as one symptom of emotional 
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difficulties. Consideration of remedial techniques is given, but major emphasis is 
on understanding the personality factors underlying the reading difficulties. 


154 
June 23 to August 1—-ELEMENTARY DEMONSTRATION ScHooL will provide opportunities 
for directed observation by summer students. 155 


June 23 to August 1—Semantics (Ed. s139-239.1, 3 units). To be presented by S. I. 
Hayakawa, noted lecturer in General Semantics at the University of Chicago. 
155A 

June 23 to August 1—TELEvision Survey AND Projects IN EpucationaL Use oF THE 
Mepium (C.A. s142, 3 units). Television practices, methods, and production pro- 
cedures; camera, sets, lighting, and vision. Field trips, films, and lectures from 
workers in the television field. 156 
June 23 to August 1—WorksHop ror Epucation iN HuMaAN Retations (Ed. $293.1, 
6 units). Participants in this workshop will develop a working plan for their 
classrooms, schools, or a project in community designed to improve human rela- 


tions. Admission by permission of instructors. 157 
* July 4+-Stupy-Tour To Japan, Maniia, AND Hone Kone (Humanities 3, Soc. Sci. 3, 
6 units). Director, Alfred G. Fisk, Professor of Philosophy. 158 


August 1 to 22—WokrksHop AND INSTITUTE ON INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS: INDIA—A 
Case Stupy (I1.R. s191, 3 units). Examination of problems of caste, religious 
differences, and the impact of European ideas, legal codes, political techniques, and 
value systems upon the native Indian culture. 159 


August 4 to 22—WorksHop on Economic Epucation. Through contributions from 
business representatives from this area and assistance from the Joint Council on 
Economic Education, a 3-weeks workshop will be offered (1) to give teachers a 
clear overview of the American economic system; (2) to assist teachers in prepara- 
tion of suitable instructional materials that will be functional and useful at the 
secondary school level; (3) to encourage maximum community support for and 
participation in programs of economic education. Limited to 80 teachers, curriculum 
specialists, supervisors, and administrators from junior and senior high schools and 
junior colleges in northern California and neighboring states. Students may enroll 
for 3 units of graduate credit or participate on a noncredit basis. Address requests 


to Dean of Summer Sessions. 160 
* Two European Tours will be offered: ApventureE IN History (6 units: Humani- 
ties 3, Soc. Sci. 3); U. S. InrLuEeNce Asroap (6 units in the Humanities). 161 


* MippLe East Seminar (6 units: Humanities 3, Soc. Sci. 3). First-hand study of 
cultures of Greece, Turkey, Syria, Transjordan, Egypt, and Israel, under direction 
of Louis Wasserman, Associate Professor of Philosophy. 162 


SAN JOSE STATE COLLEGE 
San Jose, California 
Summer Quarter: June 23 to August 29, 1952 
Six-weeks Session: June 23 to August 1, 1952 
Four-weeks Sesson: August 4 to August 29, 1952 
Raymond M. Mosher, Dean of Summer Quarter 


June 15 to July 5—SixteentH ANNuaL West Coast Nature Scuoot (3 sessions, 1 week 
each, 2 quarter units per session, $7.50 per unit): June 15 to 21, Yosemite National 
Park; June 22 to 28, Fallen Leaf Lake; June 29 to July 5, Asilomar. Each session 
is held in a region of general interest to students of nature, where a headquarters 
is established from which field trips start each morning under leadership of a staff 


* For information concerning tours write to Dean of Summer Sessions. 
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member. Throughout the week the groups rotate in such a manner that each stu- 
dent takes one day’s trip with each staff member, gaining familiarity with the 
geology and physiography of the region, its trees and shrubs, wild flowers, birds, 
mammals, reptiles, and insects. The ten staff members are present or former 
members of San Jose State College faculty. For further information on expense 
and reservations, write Gertrude Witherspoon Cavins, San Jose State College. 
163 
June 23 to August 1—DeMonsTRATION ScHooL (ELEMENTARY) (3 to 9 quarter units), 
kindergarten through grade 8. Demonstration of good current practice; special 
features: speech improvement, remedial reading clinic for mentally handicapped, 
kindergarten-primary workshop. For further information, and for enrollment of 
pupils, address Katharine H. Hall, director. 164 
June 23 to August 1—DeMonstraTION ScHoot (SEcoNDARY) (6 quarter units), at 
James Lick High School. Opportunity for observation and participation in classes 
in English, mathematics, natural science, and social sciences. Applications may be 
addressed to Frank Fiscilini, James Lick High School, Alum Rock Avenue and 
White Road, San Jose 27. 165 
June 23 to August 1—Driver Epucation (Ed. 232s, 3 quarter units, $15). Six weeks, 
1 hour and 50 minutes daily, to qualify secondary school teachers as instructors in 
driver education. Instructor, Rufus Tucker. 166 
June 23 to August 1—KinpERGARTEN-PriMaAry WorksuHop (6 or 9 quarter units). For 
teachers interested in the newer principles and techniques; orientation for begin- 
ners, refresher for experienced teachers. Program organization, story-telling, lan- 
guage arts, reading, nature study, arts and crafts, music and rhythms, mental 
hygiene, health and physical education. Daily observation in Demonstration Ele- 
mentary School. 167 
June 23 to August 1—Opsservation (Ed. 240s, 240Bs, 3 or 6 quarter units) and Par- 
TICIPATION (Ed. 241s, 6 or 9 units). This program permits experienced teachers or 
beginners to spend 1 to 3 hours daily in the Demonstration Elementary School, 
supplemented by appropriate workshops and conferences. 168 


June 23 to August 1—Remeprat Reaping Ciinic. Conducted as part of the program 
for education of the mentally handicapped child. Students will have actual ex- 
perience in teaching a handicapped child under supervision. Open to students 
enrolled in Remedial Reading. 169 

June 23 to August 1-SumMerR Drama ProcraM (Sp. 90S, 190S, Activity Projects, 3-6 
quarter units). Opportunities for participation by any student interested in work- 
ing on play production or acting. 170 

June 23 to August 1—Tratninc ScHoor For Liprarians. Six courses each summer, 
three basic (Reference, Cataloging, School Library), and three others rotated in 
such a manner as to enable students to complete the year course in four consecutive 
summers. For further details address Department of Librarianship. 171 

June 23 to August 1-WorksHop on Citizensuip (3 or 6 quarter units). A special 
workshop on training youth for better citizenship. In addition to the lectures and 
special readings usually required, field trips will be arranged which will take 
students to places where the result of good citizenship can be observed. Instructor, 
H. Donald Fletcher, director of the Coro Foundation, San Francisco. 172 


June 23 to August 1—WorksHop ON SupPERvISION (6 quarter units). A special work- 
shop conducted by ten leaders in the field, for the improvement of elementary 
and secondary school teaching through supervisory techniques. Opportunities for 
analyses of teaching will be afforded in the demonstration schools with liberal time 
allowances for discussion of observations. Dorothy McCuskey and staff, in charge. 
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August 4 to 15—WorksHop IN ScHoot LuncH ADMINISTRATION AND MANAGEMENT, 
Section I (3 quarter units, $15, no prerequisites). A refresher workshop for school 
lunchroom managers and personnel. Experts will conduct the work under general 
direction of Violet Brughelli, Supervising Nutritionist, California State Department 
of Education. Opportunities for better understanding of food preparaton and serv- 
ice, menu planning, purchasing, sanitation, selection and use of equipment, and 
fundamentals of nutrition. Practical experience will be given in planning, pre- 
paring, and serving school lunches on a quantity basis. Limited enrollment. Appli- 
cations may be addressed to Dean, Educational Services and Summer Sessions. 
Registration 8 to 10 a.m. August 4, in the Library. 173 

August 4 to 15—WorksHor IN ScHoot LuNncH ADMINISTRATION AND MANAGEMENT, 
Section II (3 quarter units, $15). For superintendents, supervisors, principals, 
teachers, and other educators interested in obtaining a better understanding of the 
challenges and problems encountered in administering the school lunch program. 
Techniques of management and planning and methods of integrating the school 
lunch program with other phases of the school program at all levels. Enrollment 


limited. 174 


STANFORD UNIVERSITY 
Stanford, California 
Summer quarter (8 weeks): June 19 to August 15, 1952 


June 19 to July 18 (first 4 weeks)—INtrRopuctory GuipaNce Worksuop (Ed. 239, 
8 quarter units). Six hours daily. Open to counselors, administrators, and teachers 
experienced in guidance work. Comprehensive review of recent developments in 
educational psychology, occupational trends; discussion, individual consultation. 
Enrollment limited. Applications to H. B. McDaniel, School of Education. 175 

July 21 to August 15 (second 4 weeks)—ApvaNcep GuipANcE Worksuop (Ed. 339, 
8 quarter units). Extensive study of guidance practices, analysis of current prob- 
lems, evaluative research, six hours daily. Open to directors and supervisors of 
guidance, full-time counselors. Enrollment limited. Applicants should submit 
statement of qualifications in advance to H. B. McDaniel, School of Education. 

176 

June 19 to August 15—Guipance IN Epucation Institutions (Ed. 130, 4 units). Sec- 
tion A deals with the secondary school, Section B with the elementary school. 
H. B. McDaniel and Wm. H. McCreary, instructors in charge. 177 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, BERKELEY 
First Summer Session: June 23 to August 2, 1952 
Second Summer Session: August 4 to September 13, 1952 


June 23 to 27—Advanced Seminar in Driver Epucation (1 unit, $9). Intensive 
instruction of an advanced nature for teachers specializing in driver education. 
178 
June 23 to July 3—Heattu Aspects or SurvivaL (X301, 2 units, $30). A workshop to 
keep teachers of general health courses in secondary schools and colleges abreast of 
the rapid advancement in science and the changing social and economic factors 
affecting medicine. Emphasis on promotion of individual and community health 
through improvements in daily living and in adequate preparation for disaster and 
civil defense. Sponsored by the School of Public Health in conjunction with the 
State Office of Civil Defense. The State Department of Education is a co-operating 
agency. 179 
June 23 to August 2—DEMONSTRATION ELEMENTARY SCHOOL, conducted at Whittier- 
University Elementary School. Daily demonstrations of modern elementary school 
learning situations, kindergarten and grades 1 to 6. Open to summer session stu- 
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dents, especially those enrolled in courses in elementary education. Fee for children 
is $15 for 6 weeks, enrollment limited to 30 in each class. 180 
June 23 to August 15—DEMoNsTRATION SECONDARY SCHOOL, 15th annual Summer High 
School, conducted at Oakland Technical High School. University preparation, 
makeup, and review for high school students; arts, commercial subjects, English, 
foreign languages, mathematics, music, physical education, social studies, and 
science. Applications for pupil enrollment should be addressed to Robert E. 
Brownlee, 202 Building T-2, University of California, Berkeley 4. Classes open 
daily for observation and for supervised teaching. 181 
June 23 to August 22—INstiTuTE IN EMERGENCY ELEMENTARY TEACHER EpUucATION 
(X100, X300, 4 units each, $72). Intensive instruction under the auspices of the 
School of Education and Education Extension, to recruit and train elementary 
teachers. 182 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, DAVIS 
Summer Session: July 7 to August 9, 1952 
S. S. Sutherland, Chairman, Division of Instruction 
July 7 to August 9—ProsLeMs IN VocaTIONAL Epucation (Ed. $161). A workshop 
for teachers of homemaking in secondary schools who wish to make specific plans 
and develop materials for student organizations, with special emphasis on the pro- 
gram of Future Homemakers of America. 183 
July 7 to August 9—Directep Group Stupy (Ed. $198). Lecture, demonstration, and 
practice in group dynamics and group processes; planning and conducting informal 
conferences, workshops, panels, formal meetings, public speaking. Development of 


specific leadership abilities and techniques. 184 
July 7 to August 9—INTROpUCTION To STUDENT PERSONNEL Work (Ed. S164). Case 
studies in counseling and guidance. 185 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, LOS ANGELES 
405 Hilgard Avenue, Los Angeles 24 
First Summer Session: Six weeks, June 23 to August 2, 1952 
Second Sesson: Six weeks, August 4 to September 13, 1952 
Eight-week Session: June 23 to August 16, 1952 
June 23 to July 3—Worksnop IN SPEECH FOR THE ELEMENTARY TEACHER, designed to 
meet the needs and speech problems of the average classroom teacher. Registration 
may be made in advance by addressing University Extension, University of Cali- 
fornia, Los Angeles 24. Fee for the workshop is $20. 186 
June 23 to July 18 (first 4 weeks)—TuHe Junior Cottece WorksHop (Ed. 179W, 
4 units, $32). Theory, development, and use of evaluation instruments at the 
junior college level. Evaluation techniques in the study and improvement of 
classroom practices. Prerequisite: Ed. 119 or equivalent. Daily, 8-12 a.m. 187 
June 23 to July 18 (first 4 weeks)—PracticuM IN Earty CuitpHoop Epucation (Ed. 
127P, 4 units). Education of children in nursery, kindergarten, grades 1 and 2. 
Study groups, workshops, trips, discussions, and observation of children in schools. 
For classroom teachers, principals, and supervisors. Enrollment limited. Fee for 
those not otherwise enrolled in Summer Session, $32. Daily, 9-4 p.m. 188 
June 23 to July 18 (first 4 weeks) —Tue Teacuinec or Driver EpucaTion AND DRIvER 
Tratninc (Ed. 380, 2 units, $32). Materials and equipment for classroom instruc- 
tion and behind-the-wheel training; tests; objectives; records and reports; liability 
and insurance. Daily 1-3 p.m. Marshall Crawshaw, instructor. 189 
June 23 to July 18 (first 4 weeks)—TuHe Teacuinc oF Pustic SaFETY AND ACCIDENT 
Prevention (Ed. 381, 2 units). Methods of organizing safety work in elementary 
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and junior high schools; curriculum phases; traffic safety; accident prevention. 
Daily, 3-5 p.m. 190 
June 23 to July 18 (first four weeks)—WorksHoP IN THE TEACHING OF SCIENCE IN THE 
ELEMENTARY ScHoot (Ed. 138W, 2-4 units, $32). Providing science experiences 
for pupils in elementary and junior high school; utilizing community resources; 
arranging room environment; preparing instructional materials. Lecture, 11 a.m. 
daily; laboratory, construction, curriculum building, 1 to 3 p.m. daily. 191 
June 23 to August 1—Crinicat Scuoot, conducted by the Department of Psychology 
for children and adults of normal intelligence who have difficulty with specific 
school subjects. Tuition, $75. 192 
June 23 to August 2 (first six weeks)—WorksHops IN ELEMENTARY Music (Mu. 331), 
INSTRUMENTAL Music (Mu. 360), Cuorat Music (Mu. 361), 1-3 units each. 193 
June 23 to August 16 (8 weeks)—SupPeErvisioN OF THE EXPERIENCE PROGRAM IN THE 
ELEMENTARY ScHoot (Ed. 132, 4 units). For principals, supervisors, teachers 
interested in supervision. The meaning and practice of the experience program, 
through guided observation in the Demonstration School. Prerequisite: Ed. 131A 
or equivalent. 194 
June 23 to August 16—Tue Tecunicat Epucation CurricuLum (Ed. 168T, 2 units). 
Special problems of technical education and curriculum planning; background, 
kinds, and unique features of technical education; determining the need for tech- 
nical education. Prerequisite: previous work in curriculum studies and consent of 
instructor, Lee W. Ralston. Inquiries should be addressed to Melvin L. Barlow, 
Supervisor of Trade and Industrial Teacher Training, University of California, 
405 Hilgard Ave., Los Angeles 24. 195 
June 23 to August 16—WorksHop IN THE ELEMENTARY CurricuLuM (Ed. 139W, 2-4 
units). For experienced teachers interested in curriculum problems, particularly 
in reading, language, spelling, writing, and arithmetic. Lectures, 2 p.m. daily; 
laboratory, 3-5. 196 
June 30 to July 11 (Pasadena)—Tue Neeps or Earty Cuitpxoop, offered by Uni- 
versity Extension at the Pacific Oaks Friends School, 714 West California St. 
Co-ordinators: Helen Christianson and Marion Barclay. Fee, $18. 197 
June 30 to August 8—DEMoNsTRATION ScHOOL, consisting of nursery school, kinder- 
garten, and grades one to six, will be maintained during six weeks of the 8-week 
Summer Session for the purpose of demonstrating the functions and operation of 
a modern elementary school. Classes will be open for observation by Summer 
Session students, especially those enrolled in related courses. Application for en- 
rollment of pupils should be made in advance (by June 1) to Corinne A. Seeds, 
Principal. Fees for the 6-week period are as follows: nursery school, $80; kinder- 


garten, $20; grades one to six, $15. 198 
July 14 to 25—Tue Neeps or Earty Cumpuoop, Advanced session, at Pacific Oaks 
Friends School, 714 West California St., Pasadena. Fee, $18. 199 


July 18 and 19—SuMMeER CoNFERENCE ON Business Epucation. Theme: “Business 
Education—A Forecast.” General and group meetings, lectures and discussions. 
Problems of interest to junior college instructors will be discussed, which should 
also be of interest to high school and four-year college staff members. 200 

July 21 to August 16 (last 4 weeks)—PractTICUM IN THE ORGANIZATION AND SUPER- 
VISION OF THE ELEMENTARY ScHooL (Ed. 132T, 4 units, $32). For supervisors and 
directors of instruction, elementary school principals, and teachers interested in 
supervisory and administrative service. Daily, 9-11 a.m., directed observation in 
the Demonstration School and analysis of problems of organization; 11 a.m., 
evaluation and discussion; 2-4:30 p.m., study and discussion. Enrollment limited 
to 125, admission in order of application. 201 
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UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, SANTA BARBARA COLLEGE 
Summer Session: June 23 to August 15, 1952 
L. B. Sands, Chairman, Department of Education 


June 30 to August 8, 1952—DeMonstTRATION SCHOOL, open for observation by students 
in courses in early childhood and elementary school education, will include classes 
in the kindergarten, in grades one through six, and in special subjects. Fee for 
pupil enrollment in each of the class groups is $15 for the six weeks. 

A special room for remedial work will be organized for children who have 
difficulties in reading, spelling, arithmetic, and speech. Enrollment of pupils in 
this class will be based upon recommendations by the Guidance Department of 
the Santa Barbara City Schools, or the Chairman of the Education Department. 
Special instruction will be given to small groups for one hour a day during the 
six weeks. Fee for attendance for one hour a day is $15 for the entire session. 

202 

July 18 to 28 (10 days)—Aputt Epucation Worksuop (2 units, $12). Conducted at 
Montecito School for Girls, Santa Barbara. Jointly sponsored by the California 
Association of Adult Education Administrators, the Bureau of Adult Education 
of the State Department of Education, and University Extension, University of 
California. An opportunity for adult education workers to improve their compe- 
tence, and for administrators, supervisors, counsellors, and teachers to work 
together on matters of direct practical value in public education programs for 
adults. Areas of study will include the philosophy of the adult education program, 
problems of administration, instruction, and financial support; and responsibilities 
of leadership. George C. Mann, director. 203 

August 4 to 16—InstiruTE or Nature Stupy AND CONSERVATION (2 units upper divi- 
sion credit, $23). Conducted by University Extension in co-operation with 
Santa Barbara Museum of Natural History and Santa Barbara Botanic Garden. 
Field classes in seashore life, insects, native birds, western trees, rocks and minerals, 
elementary science methods. Techniques of presenting nature study materials, 
field trips and discussions on conservation. For details address University Exten- 
sion, 906 Santa Barbara St., Santa Barbara. 204 


UNIVERSITY OF REDLANDS 
Redlands, California 
First Summer Session: June 23 to July 25, 1952 
Second Summer Session: July 28 to August 29, 1952 
Fees: $15 per semester unit; registration $5 
Vernon O. Tolle, Director of Summer Sessions 


June 23 to July 4—~WorksHop In Cuitp-Parent-TeAcHEeR Revationsuips (Ed. 115, 
2 units). A practical workshop in the development of understanding between 
home and school. 205 

June 23 to July 18—WorksHor iN Junior HicH Scuoot Curricutum (Ed. 162, 
4 weeks). To aid junior high school teachers in establishing a core curriculum 
for classroom use; correlation of language arts and social studies, or science and 
mathematics; problems of grouping children in individual classrooms. Enrollment 


limited. 206 
June 23 to July 25—CurricuLtum aNp Metuops or TEAcHING Mentatty RETARDED 
Cuitpren (Ed. 194, 2 units). 207 
June 23 to July 25—CurricuLuM anp Metuops or TEeacuinc GirtTep CHiLpren (Ed. 
198, 2 units). 208 


June 23 to July 25—Dramatic Writinc AND Propuction, Workshop A (Speech 128, 
6 units). Conducted by Albert and Bertha Johnson. Five hours daily. 209 
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June 23 to July 25—Home Care or THE Sick (Home Science 116, 2 units). Spon- 
sored jointly with American National Red Cross, as part of the national pre- 
paredness program under Civil Defense. A training course for instructors. 210 

June 23 to July 25—Music Appreciation (Music 55) will include class credit for 
attendance at Redlands Community Bow] Concerts. 211 

June 23 to July 25—Narcotic Epucation (Ed. 146, 2 units). The nature of beverage 
alcohol and its physical, psychological, social, and economic effects on the human 
organism. 212 

June 23 to July 25—OsservaTION IN THE DEMONSTRATION ScHooL (Ed. 140, 2 units). 
Conducted at Franklin Elementary School. Groups and activities to be observed 
will include kindergarten (home and family life and community transportation), 
first grade (general transportation with emphasis on airplanes), second grade 
(intensive community life study, marketing), third grade (trains as carriers of 
freight in the modern community), fourth grade (life study of Mexico), fifth and 
sixth grades (pioneer life centered in Boonesborough). 213 

June 23 to July 25—Tue Reaping Procram: The Teaching of Reading (Ed. 134), 
conducted by Edward W. Dolch, University of Illinois; and The Improvement of 
Reading (Ed. 185) conducted by Mrs. Marguerite P. Dolch, open only to experi- 
enced teachers. 214 

July 7 to 18—WorksHop ON CurrENT TRENDS IN Epucation (Ed. 243, 2 weeks, 2 units). 
A forum workshop. Addresses by ten educators with panel discussions by work- 
shop members. 

July 7 to 25—WorksHop ON TEACHING SCIENCE IN THE ELEMENTARY ScHOooL, Work- 
shop A (Ed. 138, 2 or 3 units). 216 

July 14 to 25—WorksHop on CLassrooM APPLICATION OF ADVERTISING TECHNIQUES 
(Econ. 151, 2 units). Sponsored by five sales and advertising organizations. 


Lectures and field trips. 217 
July 28 to August 8—WorksHop tn Aupio-VisuaL Epucation (Ed. 189, 2 units). 
Open only to classroom teachers. 218 
July 28 to August 15—Second WorksHop oN TEACHING SCIENCE IN THE ELEMENTARY 
ScHoo.t, Workshop B (Ed. 138, 2 or 3 units). 219 
July 28 to August 29—Dramatic WritING AND Propuction, Workshop B (Speech 129, 
6 units). Conducted by Albert and Bertha Johnson. Five hours daily. 220 


August 6 and 7—Fifth Annual CoNFERENCE oF ADMINISTRATORS, SUPERVISORS, AND 
ScHooLt Boarp Mempers. Sponsored in co-operation with Section 2 of the Cali- 
fornia Association of School Administrators. No registration fee. Inquiries should 
be addressed to Frank E. Bishop, University of Redlands. 221 

August 11 to 22—INTERCULTURAL Epucation WorksuHop (Ed. 196, 2 units). The 
problems of a multicultural society; techniques and materials for development of 
insight into causes of intergroup tension; sociometric tests, reaction stories, role 
playing. Mrs. Afton Nance, Consultant in Elementary Education, State Depart- 
ment of Education, will be the instructor in charge. 222 


UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 
3518 University Avenue, Los Angeles 7 
Six-week Summer Session: June 23 to August 1, 1952 
Post Session: August 4 to 29, 1952 
John D. Cooke, Director of Summer Session 
Tuition: $18 per semester unit for undergraduate courses; $20 per 
semester unit for “500” level or above ($16 and $18 for teachers 
and ministers in active service registered for 4 or more units) 
June 23 to August 1—CoNFERENCE LaBorATorY FOR SCHOOL ApMINisTRATORS (Ed. Ad. 
717abc—Advanced Seminar in Ed. Admin. 2-6 units). Three sections of 2 weeks 
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each: Administrative Problems of the Educational Program; Administrative Func- 
tions of the School Administrator; Problems of Finance, Business Administration, 
and the Physical Plant. 223 
June 23 to August 1—CurricuLuM LaporaTory IN SECONDARY EpucaTion (Ed. Se. 553, 
2 units). Laboratory work in construction of specific course units; purposes; 
selection of materials and procedures; evaluation; correlation of subject fields. 
Repeated in Post Session. 224 
June 23 to August 1—CurricuLtuM WorksHop IN ELEMENTARY ScIENCE (Ed. El. 517, 
2 units). Materials of instruction in elementary science; organization of these 
materials as independent units; organization of integrated science and social studies. 
224A 

June 23 to August 1—First INstrrute or Bustness Economics. Thirty business execu- 
tives and six members of the University faculty will study jointly the domestic 
and international problems which affect our system of free-enterprise capitalism. 
Informal discussion during the days, specific points of view to be presented by 
speakers in evening talks. 225 
June 23 to August 1—For ScHoot Liprarians: Reading Guidance for Young People 
(L.S. 526, 3 units) and the School Library (L.S. 556, 3 units). Jasmine Britton, 
instructor. 226 
June 23 to August 1—OpsservATION IN THE DEMONSTRATION ScHooL (Ed. El. 431), 
provided in co-operation with the Los Angeles public school system. Opportunity 
to observe newer techniques of teaching all school subjects im a modern elementary 
school (Thirty-second Street Elementary School). 227 
June 23 to August 1—TEAcHER’s WorksHoP IN CoNTEMPORARY Wortp Arrairs (Ed El. 
565, 3 units). Guidance in teaching methods, training in discussion leadership on 
world affairs topics, creation of study units and audio-visual aids, analysis of 
teaching aids now in use in secondary schools; methods of teaching controversial 
material. 228 
June 23 to August 1—-War anp Postwar Economic ProsieMs (3 units). Wartime 
finance, price control, inflation, industrial and agricultural mobilization; postwar 


reconversion and economic stability. Daily at 8:30 a.m. 229 
June 23 to August 1—WorksHop in Aputt Epucation (Ed. Se. 496, 2 units). Com- 
parative study of selected problems. 230 


June 23 to August 1—WorksnHop tn GeocraPHy (Geog. 480, 3 units). Methods and 
objectives of geographic study in elementary schools; incorporation of geography 
into an integrated social studies program. 231 

June 23 to August 1—Worksuop IN INTERCULTURAL Epucation (Ed. HP 607, 6 units). 
Problems, objectives, materials, methods, and programs of interracial and inter- 
cultural education. For administrators, teachers, social and group workers, and 
other community leaders. Limited to selected graduate students. Faculty includes 
Tanner Duckrey, Assistant to Board of Superintendents, Philadelphia Public 
Schools, and Leo Shapiro, University of Chicago, National Executive Director of 
the Anti-Defamation League. Applications for admission should be addressed to 
Jane Hood, Director of the Workshop. 232 

June 23 to August 1—WorksHop For TEACHERS OF LocaL, STATE, AND NATIONAL Gov- 
ERNMENT (Ed. Se. 566, 2 units). To assist teachers to meet the new state law that 
requires the teaching of state and local government in secondary schools. Indi- 
vidual and group study of methods of teaching the principles of government; 
selection and organization of appropriate materials of instruction. Prerequisite: 
teaching experience. 233 

June 23 to August 1—WorksHop For TEACHERS OF SCIENCE IN HicH SCHOOLS AND 
Junior Cotteces (Ed. Se. 522, 3 units). Recent developments in the sciences and 
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their implications for high school and junior college teaching; current problems 
in teaching science. Prerequisite: graduate standing or teaching experience. Albert 
Huggett, Associate Professor of Education, Michigan State College, will direct 
the workshop. 234 
June 23 to August 1—WorksHop IN DeveLopMENT oF EtHicaL VALUES IN SECONDARY 
AND Hicuer Epucation (Ed. Se. 557, 2 units). Admission by application. 235 
June 23 to August 2—Driver Epucation (2 units, $36). Instructor, Cecil Zaun. 
236 
June 23 to August 29—WorksHops iN Arr Epucation, Arts AND Crarts, Music, 
Dance, DraMa, AND Botany offered by Extension Division at Idyllwild. (See 


Idyllwild School of Music and Arts.) 237 
July 11, 18, 25—ConrerENcEs For ScHoot ApMINIsTRATORS, One day each, programs 
to be announced. 238 


August 4 to 29—CurricuLuM Laporatory IN Seconpary Epucation (Ed. Se. 553, 
2 units). Laboratory work in construction of specific course units; selection of 
materials and procedures; evaluation; correlation of subject fields. 239 

August 4 to 29—WorksHop IN INpustriaL Arts Teacuinc Ais (Ed. 447, 2 units). 
Construction of effective teaching aids, such as student management systems, roll 
call and student responsibility devices, models, charts, and demonstration materials. 
Prerequisite: teaching experience. 240 


WHITTIER COLLEGE 
Whittier, California 
First Summer Session: June 16 to July 25, 1952 
Second Summer Session: July 28 to August 22, 1952 
Harold F. Spencer, Dean and Director of the Summer Sessions 


June 16 to July 25—Speecn anp Hearinc Crrinic. Approximately 50 children and 
adults will be enrolled to receive clinical assistance in correction of speech and 
hearing defects. Advanced and beginning student-clinicians will have the oppor- 
tunity to do actual corrective work under supervision. 241 

June 16 to July 25—SumMer DeMoNsTRATION KINDERGARTEN (2 units). Operated in 
Broadoaks School on Whittier campus. Veola M. Wrinkle, demonstration teacher, 
will teach courses in “Kindergarten Curriculum and Methods.” 242 

June 16 to June 27—WorksHop tN ELEMENTARY ScHooL CurricULUM CoNSTRUCTION 
AND Eva.uaTION (2 units). Mrs. Howardine G. Hoffman, Director, Division of 
Elementary Education, Los Angeles County, instructor. 243 

June 28 to July 6—E1guteentu Institute of INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS, under the aus- 
pices of the American Friends Service Committee. Authorities from this country 
as well as from abroad will participate. 244 

June 30 to July 11—Worksuop IN ORGANIZATION AND ADMINISTRATION OF SECONDARY 
ScHoots (2 units). Glenn H. Lewis, Principal of Fullerton Union High School, 
instructor. 245 

July 14 to July 25—Worksuop 1n Lecat Aspects or Epucation (2 units). John L. 
Compton, Superintendent of Schools, Bakersfield City School District, instructor. 

246 

July 28 to August 8—MeEtnops IN INpustriaL Arts (2 units). Under the direction of 
Vera Kimball, Curriculum Co-ordinator, Arcadia Unified School District. 247 

August 11 to August 22—WorksHop IN Reaping (2 units). Developmental and 
remedial reading procedures for teachers at each level of the elementary school. 
Under the direction of Helen Blair Sullivan, Co-director of the Educational 
Clinic, Boston University. 248 
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Administration, 16, 18, 22, 23, 24, 25, 58, 
149, 215, 221, 223, 238, 246 

Adult education, 203, 230 

Agriculture teachers, conference of, 6 

Arithmetic, 20, 138 

Art education, 1, 20, 73, 83, 88, 97, 237 
(See also Arts and crafts, Theater arts) 

Arts and crafts, 3, 4, 30, 64, 69, 73, 74 (See 
also Art education, Theater arts) 

Athletic coaching, 8, 70 

Audio-visual education, 93, 117, 139, 156, 
218 

Audubon Camp of California, 125 

Camping and outdoor education, 17, 125, 
147 

Citizenship, 172 

Civil defense, 60, 210 

Clinical programs, 12, 41, 42, 43, 44, 91, 
192 

Communication, 84, 110, 155A 

Conservation education, 62, 65, 76, 80, 
111, 204 (See also Camping education) 

Counseling and guidance, 13, 15, 27, 41, 
3589. 131,.135,; 175, 276, 177.) 185,226 

Current trends in education, 215 

Curriculum, elementary, 20, 102, 148, 196, 
207, 208, 224-A, 243; secondary, 195, 
206, 224, 239 

Dancing, folk, etc., 50, 77, 82, 103, 108 

Demonstration schools, elementary, 45, 
134, 155, 168, 180, 198, 202, 213, 227, 
242; secondary, 165, 181 

Driver education, 21, 36, 63, 66, 95, 119, 
130, 142, 153, 166, 178, 189, 236 

Early childhood education, 39, 100, 106, 
107, 152, 167, 188, 197, 199 

Economic education, 160, 225, 229 

Elementary education, 11, 20, 39, 56, 68, 
124, 148, 182, 186, 188 (See also Demon- 
stration schools) 

Emergency teachers, education of, 182 

Ethical values in education, 235 

Exceptional children, education of, 29, 
57, 85, 96, 102, 137, 151, 169, 207, 208 

Family life education, 94, 205 

French, teaching of, 104 

Geography, workshop in, 231 

Gifted children, 208 

Government, local, state, and national, 
116, 233 

Group processes in education, 26, 184 

Health education, 59, 60, 67, 127, 143, 
179, 210, 212 (See also Clinical pro- 
grams) 

Homemaking education, 183 

Industrial arts, 240, 247 

Intercultural education, 61, 81, 87, 222, 
232 

— college education, 187 
indergarten-primary education (See 
Elementary and Early childhood edu- 

cation) 


Language arts, 20, 84, 99, 101, 110, 146, 
154, 155A, 217 

Legal aspects of education, 25, 246 

Librarianship, 144, 171, 226 

Mathematics, teaching of, 145 

Mentally retarded, education of, 102, 169, 
207 

Moral and spiritual values in education, 
52 

Music, appreciation, 211; band and or- 
chestra, 14, 37, 133, 193; choral, 37, 75, 
81, 140, 193; education, 20, 31, 78, 79, 86, 
193; folk-music and dancing, 77, 82, 
103; therapy, 42, 147 

Nature study, 125, 163, 204, 238 (See also 
Science education, Conservation) 

Observation, 168, 180, 198, 202, 213, 227 

Physical education, 7, 9, 17, 92 

Play therapy, 41 

Psychology, 34, 35, 96, 114, 115, 192, 217 
(See also Clinical programs) 

Pupil personnel services, 135, 185 

Radio and television, 113, 156 

Reading, 12, 20, 33, 43, 91, 122, 129, 154, 
169, 214, 226, 248 

Rural education, 19 

Safety education, 120, 190 

School-community relations, 51, 98, 157, 
205, 217 

School librarianship, 144, 171, 226 

School lunch management, 173, 174 

Science education, 20, 40, 68, 105, 123, 
136, 148, 191, 216, 219, 234 

Secondary education, 56, 148, 150, 187, 
234 


Semantics, 155A 

Shakespearean festival, 132 

Social studies, 20, 28, 72, 109, 112, 116, 
160, 172, 229, 233 (See also World af- 
fairs, Intercultural education) 

Spanish-speaking children, education of, 
61 

Special education, 29, 57, 85, 96, 102, 137, 
151, 169, 207, 208 

Speech arts, 113, 184, 186 

Speech correction, 57, 241 

Summer tours: Alaska, 48, 54; Asia, 158; 
Europe, 10, 46, 161; Hawaii, 49; Mex- 
ico, 53, 55; middle East, 162 

Supervision, 38, 90, 118, 172-A, 194, 201 

Television, 113, 156 

Theater arts, 2, 47, 71, 128, 132, 170, 209, 
220 

Travel (See Summer tours) 

Vocational education, 183; agriculture, 
5; business, 126, 200, 225; technical, 
195; trade and industrial, 89, 195; work 
experience, 27 

World affairs, 28, 141, 159, 228, 244 

Youth Welfare, 32 
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